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ree We respectfully invite attention to the leading are 
ticle inthe present number, on “value,”—caused by 
certain queries propounded by a gentleman of North 
Carolina. It is extremely difficult to write concisely, 
on a subject so copious,—or plainly, on matters which 
have been so little examined by the public at large, and 
concerning which it is indispensable that the reader 
should ruiNK as well as the writer. If we have suc-| 
ceeded in making ourselves understood,—we shall, in- 
deed, be gratified. 








Prick OR VALUE—WhHarT 1s IT? The following is an 
extract from a letter trom a worthy citizen of North 
Carolina, to the senior editor of the Register: 

“You have shewn us that the prices of many protect- 
‘sed articles are lower than before they were protected. 
‘It has been asked, if the diminution in price 4s propor- 
‘tionate to the increase in the value of money; and, it! 
“such articles are any cheaper than the British would | 
‘have sold them to us, had we never protected them? | 
‘These questions are often asked, and you would conter | 
‘a favor Gn many by noticing them. Your facts and 
‘‘figures have afforded me much information on the pro- 
“tecting system, and made me, in many respects, its ad- 
‘yocate. ‘These questions weil answered may make me 
‘swholly so—and thanktul for the correction of errone- 
‘sous notions on so important a subject.” 

Here are two distinct and exceedingly interestiiig ques- 
tions— 

ist. It being admitted, which is undoubtedly true, that | 
protected articles are lower than before they were pro- 
tected—it is asked, “2/ (he diminution in price is propor- 
téionaute to the increase tn the value of money?” 

2d. And, ‘tf such articles afte any cheaper than the 
British would have sold ihem te us, hud we never piro- 
tected them?”? 

‘These questions involve some of the most knotty points | 
of political economy, except when to be shewn im the} 
wholesale way of our Opponents; who simply put down 
dollars and cents, aud appreciate all things by them, We | 
hope, however, that we are able to untie these knots, if | 
those concerned will assist us by a patient attention; for 
such subjects necessarily call for much reflection, and 
especially from those not accustomed to think on like 
matters, though of the highest importance to the weliare 
of everv community. 

Wuart 1s THE VALUE OF MONEY? 

What is money? Not bank notes—the ‘circulating 
medium.” During the war, we were once favored with 
a Boston bank note of $50, which we sold for 62 dollars 
and 5V cents, “Baltimore money;”? and since then we 
have very manv times obtained only nine dollars, **Balti- 
more money,” for a ten dollar note of the bank ot the | 
stute of North Carolina. “The time has been in England, | 
when three guineas in gold, would purchase about five | 
pounds in Bank of England notes, So it was in b rance— 
and now is, im some parts of South America, the cir- 
culating medium being fitteen for one, compared with sil- 
ver; and vet silver, al its current value in these countries | 
and in the U. Scuies also, is 8 to 9 percent. less than the | 
current value of gold in England—silver beimg regarded 
as the money-standard in the tormer, and gold in the lat- 
ter country.* And besides, and more than all this, 
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*It is a curious factand worthy of much consideration, 
that, though at the present moment, this relative value be- 
tween silver and gold is mamtamed in England, the ex- 
change-of the United States on England (a standard in 
Silver aguinstone in gold), is only about 6 per cent. ade | 
vance, or, at least, two per cent. under the reul par of exe | 
change. ‘Vhisresult has, in part, been brought about by 
the reduced prices of English manufactures, because of | 
the success that attends our own—wnot so much by the 
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money is plenty or scarce, cheap or dear, ‘according to 
circumstances,”? as Mr. Owen would say. If fine wool 
was worth 15 cents per tb. in the northern states, flour’ 
10 dollars per barrel in the middle and western, and cotton 
20 cents per Ib, in the southern, money would be plenty 
in each of these great districts, and become proportion- 
ately scarce as the prices of those products declined. 
Hence it must appear that there is no real standard of the 
value of what is called “money.” And the people of 
England have felé the fuct quite as severely as the 
thousands in Pennsylvania who paid from 100 to 150 
dollars an acre for furnung lands, or the thousands in the’ 
south, who purchased slaves at from 600 to 800, or more, 
dollars, a head—to grow cotton. | 

Is LABOR A STANDARD OF VALUE? 

Whatislabor? We take it to be the production of 
some vecessury or comfort of lite—something to subsist, 
invigorate or improve the condition of man, And if the 
first shall be regarded as being essential, how shall 
we put down a value for it, seemg that life eannot be 
valued? By a reference to the records of the city commis- 
sioners of Baltimore, who constantly employ many men, 
it appears that the nominal value of a day’s labor has not 
changed for the last ten years, nor has there been any great 
variation in the prices paid in the neighborhood for what 
may be called przmary objects of labor, within the period 
stated. Persons working on roads, canals or farms, 
have pretty nearly received the same monthly or weekly 
waves, though the value of dread stuffs, (the first necés- 
sary of lite alter water), has fluctuated excecdingly, be 


, exuse of abundant or scanty crops, or a brisk or-limited 


foreign demand, A’ wheat or colton crop, one-tenth 
short of the usual supply, might produce more money 
to the growers of wheat or cotton than a common supply. 
ilow then can we establish a standard of value, and ese 
pecially of “money?” Wedo not believe that there is 
any such thing, for general adapiation, Individuals, or 
sections of countrics, and, possibly, whole countries, 
may fecl advances or depressions in value, as measured 
by money; but such value is as uncertain as the winds 
aud rasus of heaven, that encourage or blast the prospects 
of the farmers and planters—depending on uncentrolla- 
ble events, beyond the agency of human means, 

Phe gentleman of North Carolina will promptly ob- 
seyve that we are not now replying to certain “philoso- 
phers,”? whose Alpha and Omega ts in certain numbers 
o. dollars and cenis, pail or received—an amount, in 
“money” being the highest good, or supreme curse, that 
can be bestowed or inflicted on a community—who offer 
sacrifices of truth to gratify the god which they worsliip, 
or appease dhe evil spirit that they fear! Liberty, inde 
dependence, the mountain-breathing ot the hardy mhabi- 
tants of the ancient Alps, are accounted as nothing com- 
paced with the wealth and luxury of the Sydarites, who 
banished all workers in metals, because of their noise, 





And it should be always understood, that a business may 
be highly beneficial to a community, without being profit- 
able to the capitalists embarked in tt. 

We shall illuswate this by a case that may be easily 
imagined, because that too many such have existed: 

‘Lhere is a certain neighborhood which has 100 chil- 
dren, between the ages of L2 and 15, chiefly females, who 
earn nothing, because there isno employment by which 
they may muke money. A capitalist builds a factory, 
atthe cost of 40,000 dollars, and employs. these chil- 
dren at sn avsrage price of two dollars per week, and 
they earn in a year 10,000 dollars. Now, if the proprie- 
tor loses the whole interest on his capital (2,400) there 
remains « clear and undoubted profit to the community 
of 7,600 dollars annuaily, on this account, without ree 
gard to the other employments which grow out of such 
ati establishment, or the advantages derived from the 


profits of proprietors, as the employment of persons.--! CREATION and circulation of so much value, 
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and destroyed all the chicken-cocks, that their crowings 
might not disturb the city’s repose! These had their “re- 
ward,” in being made slaves. And when we have said 
to these “‘philosopliers,” that the price of protected arti- 
eles had been reduced as protection was extended, we 
meant to speak to them, and their disciples, in the only 
Janguage that they could understand, or would at all fis- 
ten to; and these have also made the wonderful disco- 
very, that it is the producer of goods exported who pays 
the tax or duty on goods imported, and not the consumer 
of such goods! Wid the South Carolina planter, when 
wearing British cloths wad drinking Madea wine, pay 
no “tax,” because he cultivated no cotton, previous to 
the year 1800? But we are now r-ferring to first princi- 
ples, on the suggestion of one who evidently seeks an in- 
vestigation of them. Without being excessively tedious, 
we must leave much to hisown refeetions—for, though 
volumes have been written on labor, value and money, 
the great questions concerning these remain unsettled, 
and so they must remain always, wrless all men, and ail 
nations, are placed under the same circumstances and in 
every respect: then some standard may be established, 
BUT NOT UNTIL THEN. At present, aman would be- 
come rich in the receipt of a money-amount of wages in 
India or China, on which an American would go near be- 
ing starved. The subject is so copious that we can hardly 
keep it within limits—and the reader must think for him- 
self. In respeetto “money” we add, ina note, a very 
sensible article from the Boston Daily Advertiser, shew- 
ing on how frail a thread its current value depends; 
and also, that, as at present conditioned, it is completely 
within the power of England, by accident or design, to re- 

ulate the money-price of every man’s farm and business 
in the U. States. And though, at this time, and for some- 
time past, the U.S. might borrow one hundred millions, 
perhaps, of or through our own citizens, for any reason- 
able and proper purpose, at 44 per cent. per annum— 
our friend in North Carolina will recollect the season 
when the United States (engaged in what has been em- 
phatically called the ‘‘secoud war for independence,”’ 
and from which the present magistrate of the union deriv- 
ed his claims to the distinguished place that he holds), 
could not borrow the noes of hanks, unable really to 
pay one dollar out of fifly which they owed, at a lower 
rate than 100 dollars, payable ou the fiith of the nation 
and at 6 per cent. interest, for about 80 dollars in the 
rags of these banks—or an uiterest pretly nearly equal 
to eight per cent.—though the notes of such banks were 
from 10 to 20 per cent. icss valuable than what we 
now call ‘*money.”’ 

What, then, is the “value of money?” 

It is a trite saying, that— 

“The value of a thing 
‘Is just exactly what ’twill bring:” 
If so—it is many years since money was so cheap as at 
resent. If we value a farm, or a house, ora slave, ora 
horse, by its annual production—money must be so va- 
lued, If six dollars for the use of an hundred, was a fair 
rate of interest, in what have been called the days of our 
*‘commercial prosperity,” say in 1806 and 1807—in 
which years our exportations amounted to the mighty 
sum of 210 millions—then one Aundred dollars were 
worth more than one hundred and thirty dollars now, 
seeing that the use of the latter sum may be /ired for the 
six doliars formerly paid for the use of one hundred, 
only. 

Here is a great and manilest depreciaiion in the ‘value 
of money ”--if measured by itself; the most direct mea- 
sure by which it can be valued: yet very far from being 
ajustortrue one. Money, or capital stock, like every 
thing else, appreciates or depreciates in its value (which is 
ite production), according to demand and sapply. If the 
invasion of Algiers by France, shall cause a general war 
in Europe, money, now so plentiful in the U. States, at 
44 or 5 per cent. would énsfantly command six per cent. 
and become scarce, because of new enterprizes demand- 
ing the use of it. And the same rule applies to every 
thing. Valess some uew foreign market is opened, the 
late luxuriant crop of wheat will bring less nioney to the 
farmers, than the common crop of last year paid then— 
and, if the growing crop of coiion should amount to 490 
millions of pounds, for erpord, in place of the extra crop 
of last year which yielded the enormous amount of 265 
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millions, cotton will not command two-thirds—perhaps 
not one-half, its present low price. How then shall we 
determine the ‘‘value of money?”? The ruin of the cot. 
ton planter, because of extended cultivation, which ma 
seemingly appreciate the value of money ¢o Aim; would de. 
preciate it to the numerous persons consuming his cotton, 
We think these propositions are so clear that no one can 
mistake them; and that money, instead of being scarce and 
dear, a8 most persons suppose that it is, is plentiful, and 
cheaper, by nearly one-third, than ever it was in the U, 
States. he banks would gladly lend much more than 
they do—the “right sort” of paper being offered; but it 
is the want of business to make such paper plentiful 
which checks the circulation of money, on which an idea 
is erroneously entertained that it has risen in value, 

‘There are, however, certain data by which something 
like the value of money may be calculated. Laborers at 
Baltimore, for example, who have steadily received from 
75 to 125 cents per day, aceording to their particular em- 
ployments, for ten years past, find money comparatively 
plenty and cheap. If they go into a store, they can ob- 
tain at least three yards of cotton goods, or nearly two of 
woollen, for about the same sum that one yard cost them, 
ten years ago; and, with their dollar, in the market, they 
may purchase one half more provisions, perhaps, double 
the former quantity—and groceries have had an aver- 
age reduction in price of not less than 334 per cent. In 
the years 1806 and 1807, above referred to as being the 
most prosperous—([we use the term in its vulgar accep- 
tations, cotton was worth more than 20 cents per Ib. and 
flour pretty nearly 10 dollars per barrel. The price has 
fallen off one halt. In these years, 500 Ibs. of cotton, or 
10 barrels of ftour, being sold for 100 dollars, produced 
a capital that yielded six dollars in interest, annually, 
which it will now require about 1,300 lbs. of cotton or 
26 bbls. of flourtodo. But, on the other hand, 500 lbs. 
of cotton will go quite as far in the purchase of slaves to 
make cotton, or for clothing them, as it did then. The 
planter stands about as he was—but he would that 500 
ibs. of cotton should still produce him 100 dollars, though 
the capital employed will as well justify him in giving 
1,500 lbs. now for that sum, as 500 Ibs, a while ago. 

We esteem the daily wages paid to free laboring per- 
sons, who may change the place of their residence or oc- 
cupation at pleasure, as better fitted to shew the ‘‘value 
of money,” than any thing else. These wages have not 
very materially varied in the last 10 years—but a dollar 
now will purchase at least twice as much clothing as it 
would heretofore. Here is no shew of an increased ‘‘va- 
lue of money,” as our correspondent thinks has happen- 
ed, but a great decrease in the value of goods; and we 
think that his general question may be decidedly answer- 
ed in the affirmative—whether the “value of money” has 
increased or declined, 

The second question is, whether protected articles are 
any cheaper than the British would have sold them to us, 
had we never protected them? 

This question can be answered only hypothetically; il- 
lustrated, however, by some particular cases that may 
bear upon it; but we teel prepared to give a plump affir- 
mative also to this proposition; and hopeto demonstrate 
the rightfulness of it. 

Take refined salt petre—as mentioned ina late Reets- 
TER. When a duty of three cents per pound was laid 
on the imported article, the domestic manufacture was 
established and became very profitable, without advance 
in price because of the duty—nay, that which had cost 
from 10 to 12 cents, free of duty, almost instantly fell 
down to 74 ,or 8 cents after the Aigh duty was impos- 
ed. ‘This would shew that the Britzsh manufactures, re- 
gulating their supply by our demand, and having the con- 
troul over our market, were making enormous profits out 
of us—lor the decline in price of the article was stant, 
when the domestic competition began. 

‘Take glass wares generally, which are 50 per cent, 
less in price than before they were protected. The Bri- 
tish cou/d have made glass as cheap in 1820 as in 1830, 
but would not, at least did not, sell it to us then at the 
moderate price they would gladly accept for itnow. The 
supply was in their hands—it is now in ours. They 
were i cf vet monopolists—but a monopoly cannot ex- 
ist among ourselves, and the talk about such a thing 's 
worse than idic. Capital and employment are so easily 
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SE 
changed in the United States, because of the free or rang- 
ing thoughts and habits of our population, that the mo- 
ment, as it were, in which a business is started by which 
an extraordinary profit is made, a multitude rush into it, 
and bring down profit to its lowest level. It has been 
thus even in the growth of cotton, and will be so in that 
of sugar; though these articles, because of soil and vli- 
mate, have more the character of being monopolies than 
manufactures generally can ever have. A cubic foot of 
water-power, or inch of steam, will do just as much work 
in South Carolina, as in Rhode Island or Great Britain, 
Take flannels, a very interesting branch of manutac- 
tures, about the high duties on whish so much has been 
said bv Mu. Cambreleng and other calculators. ‘They 
are much cheaper than they were before these high du- 
ties were laid upon them: and why did not the British 
then supply them, at the price which they are now wil- 
jing to receive for them? ‘They preferred the greater 
profit, and held on to it as long as they could; but at last 
are fairly driven out of the market, (only 95,054 dollars 
worth being imported last year), by the superior manage- 
ment and skill of the American manufacturers. When 
the British first found that, by the slight protection af- 
forded in the tariff of 1824, we began to manufacture | 
flannels extensively, they threw a vast surplus quantity 
into our market, and ordered them sold at greatly reduc- 








ed prices, that owr manufacturers might be ruined—and | 


in this charitable design they partially succeeded, for not 
a tew works were partly or entirely stopped. When the 
domestic supply had been thus lessened, Gritish flannels 
regained their old price; and “John Bull” congratulated 
himself on the success of his kind schemes, ut he for- 

ot that he had “Brother Jonathan” to deal with; and 
Jonata thinks that he can meet John, at any time, and 
in any way, the condition of things being equal. So when 
the British had gradually advanced their flannels to the | 
old and fair price, an agent proceeded from Boston to | 
New York [the great depot of British goods], with an | 


] 





enormous quantity of them, which bad accumulated be- | 


cause that those who could hold them would not sacrifice | 


them, at the low price—and he visited the chief import- 


ers, offering his articles, (as good as the British), and by | 
hundreds of bales, at a considerably less price than they , 
could be fairly imported at: but the quantity alarmed | 


them, and they would not buy a single bale. ‘The agent 
then had some hammered-off at auction, and the whoie 
country seemed stocked. In consequence, a very small 


proportion of British flannels was imported for the en- | 


suing winter, and the American goods went up to the old 
price; and the market, thus gained, has been kept ever 
since, the great domestic competition continually press- 
ing down the profit of all the manufacturers, for the be- 
nefit of consumers generally. 

We might multiply instances almost without end to 
shew that the British did not, when they might, furnish 
us with cheap goods. ‘he conclusion, then, is irresisti- 


ble—that if our domestic manufactures are destré yed, | 


British goods would advance to their old prices. Lt is 
well known to us, that the United States receive only a 
proportion of British exports; but it is maturad that the 
British should keep the supply in our market equal to 
the demand, and so obtain a high profit on our trade— 
the command of it being in them. We might, of the last 
crop, have exported half a million of barvels of flour 
more than we did, but the want of a fair demand naiu- 
rally checked the exportation. But had there been such 
demand for so much additional flour, (though less thana 
thirtieth part of the bread-stuffs consumed im the Unit- 
ed States), the selling price, or value, of ai/ bread-stulls 
Would have advanced, 15 or 20 per cent. or, 0 an aggre 
sale sum many times greater than the entire value of the 
%00,000 barrels. Such is surplus or demand. 

The cases just mentioned, as with a **pencil of light,” 
Cemonstrate the importance of possessing our Own mar- 
ket, and the satety which follows a prodected home com- 
petitiun, It is certain, that the money-price of all pro- 
tected manufactures has been greatly reduced. Tus is 
the Slorious fact. ‘There can be no difficulty, or doubt, 
Concerning it. ‘The wherefore only, is a matter of spe- 
culation, We are not of those who think that the British 
will VOLUNTARILY reduce the umount of their pro fits!— 
‘ad hope that we have answered the second question ot 
our North Carolina friend. 
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_ With afew other remarks, which we think will be 
found to have a strong bearing on the subject at large, 
we shall close this article, Our object is to show the 
imposing truth, that we can, and must, manufacture 
cheaper than the British; and that, after a while, their 
competition with us, will be only sustained in the excese 
sive privations of the English peopie—it sustained at all. 
It isa proud thing for this theory, as we have oftentimes 
said, that such a result has clearly toilowed one great 
branch of business—that of navigation. We nursed this 
interest like a favorite child—it was a Hercules even in 
its cradle, thanks to the adventurous spirit of the sons of 
the pilgrims; bat when it reached its maturity of strength, 
we gladly proposed to all natious a perlect reciprocity 
in respect to it. Even the giant mereintile marine of 
Great Britain cowers betore the industry and skill of 
American shipwrights and seamen! We have an entire 
equality in our navigation with England—British and 
American ships paying the same duties and charges, ree 
spectively, and on every account—yet, while there entere 
ed from and departed tor England 349,000 tons of Ame- 
rican shipping in 1829, the British shipping arriving at or 
departing for England amounted only to 122,000 tons; 
and it should be recollected, that the British as much 
complain of the want of emplovment for their ships as 
we do for ours. Ilere isa mastery, though it has been 
said and sung— 
“The winds and seas are Britain’s wide domain, 
“And nota sail without permission spreads,”? 

The amount of the various taxes on the people of Eng- 
land (proper) exclusive of the army and navy and 
“church,”’in all manner of ways extorted, amounts to 
more than twenty-five dollars per head—tor a family of 
six persons, 150 dollars a year; and it is the laboring peo 


| ple that, at last, in one shape or another, pay these tax 


es. But these people mmust live—life must be sustained 
as we desire it in horses aud oven, and mules, that they 
may work, and work, and work. And the question is, 
whether British laborers have not nevriy reached the 
lowest possible point oi subsistence? Aan against many, 
we see that we beat them in navigation, and no one ean 
suppose that we shall fail in a contest of machines against 
machiics. Phe puble requisitions on the people of our 
country do not exceed 250 cents per head, or 135 less 
fora taumily of 6 persons, than in England, ‘This differe 
ence 18, in itself, agveat national profit, though consumed 
in the better subsistence of our people, in the promotion 
ofa vast interior trade between different classes of our 
most valuable citizens, supplying one another.* 

ihe truth, however, is—that England has not proceede 
ed, and cannot proceed, so far in the use of laboresavin 
machines as the United States, because of the density ot 
her population and the indispensabie necessity of provid- 
ing employ mentifor the numerous poor, who have no ope 
portunity of acquiring land, and of becoming growers of 
thei own food, as with us. And so it is, that now, and 
jor some time past, by the general use of certain mae 
chines in the woolien factories of the United States, which 
cunnot be commonly used in England for the reasons 
just stated, the aciual cost of the manufacture of a yard 
of broad cloth, by full fed Americans, is less than that of 
the same kind of goods, by half-starved Englishmen—the 
difference in the whole cost, if any there really is, being 
entirely in the cost of the materials, wool and dye stuffs; 
the duties upon the latter, which we do not produce, be- 
ine altogether mischievous, and the reverse of the British 
policy. On wool of certain descriptions, we regard it wise 
tu levy a considers ble duty—but that on the exceedingly 
fine or extremely coarse qualities, has caused much injury 
—as would col. Benton’s wild plan of taxing raw hides im- 
ported irom South America—such as we have not in our- 
sclves, and which we no more desire to have than flocks 
of sheep whose wool is worth only 8 or 10 cents per Ib. 
We slail be greatly mistaken if a practical proof ot 
this is not afforded at the eusuing season, in the increased 





*We estimate the present selling-value of the sup- 
plies direciiy furnished by the agriculturalists of the 
United States to the manufacturers, in subsistence and 
materials, as fully equal to 350,000,000 dollars. How 
vast is the commerce that grows out of such exchang- 
es--low great the circulation of money that they 
cause! 
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price of “negro cloths.” The south will shout about 
this, and curse the tariff because of it—but it was the 
votes of the south that foreed the high duty on such wool, 
and has almost destroyed the domestic manufacture of 
such cloths,—se the tax imposed on them, (which had 
been fully taken off by the home competition), will have 
tohe really paid! We are not sorry when such politi- 
cians are brayed in their own mortar, or that they 
pound one avother, by their own folly. 


We think that machine-power, as applied to manufac- 
turesin England, has been carried to nearly the utmost 
extent that the people can bear; and it is manifest that 
the general use of rail roads, in greatly diminishing the de- 
mand for labor, will exceedingly add to the privations of 
the English poor, Inthe United States, the invention 
and use of new machines ean only effect the owners of 
old and less perfect ones, and rail roads and canals wiil 
add to the comforts of the working people, so long as 
the fee of arable land may be obtained for even 5 dollars 
an acre—which we suppose that it may for an hundred 
or two years to come, when those who shall live will, no 
doubt, be able *‘to manage their own affairs,’’ without 
our intervention in their behalf! And we shall not think 
ourselves gifted with a spirit of prophecy in saying, that 
if we go on twenty years more as we have proceeded in 
manufactures in the last 15 years, and science shall, at 
the same rate, lend increased aid to save manual labor, 
that the United States, and not Engtand, will be the 
great manufacturer for nations.* A protected navigation 
has built up a navy to defend us—and so will a protect- 
ted industry, applied to other objects, fill the purse and 
supply the sword of the union. Our navigation has been 
cherished into manhood, and triumphantly maintains the 
“starry banner”’—manulactures have passed their infancy, 
but are still in their youth—let them be fostered until 
they also reach manhood, and then, {like gratetul naviga- 
tion, they will return the paternal care which was ex- 
tended towards them; and, with agriculture and com- 
merce, defy a world united in arms against the republic, 

NOTE. 
From the Boston Duily Advertiser. 

Great pressure upon the enterprise of the world is inva- 
riably occasioned by every great curtailment of bank 
accommodation in England, 

Thus—by the great curtailment of 1819, in endeavoring 
to prepare tor the resumption of specie payments, by 
the bank in England. 

Thus—by the great curtailment in 1822, in striking upon 
the borrowers, by rapid curtailment, the final blow, 
deemed necessary, for the actual resumption of specie 
payment by the bank of England, 

Thus—in 1825, by the great curtailment of bank accom- 
modations of private bankers; rendered inevitable by 
the order of the British government to call in their 
notes, under £5 stg. de/ore the Sth ot April, 1829. 





*The almost incredible fact is stated, that the increase 
of productive power, through the aid of steam and im- 
proved mechanism, with other scientific appliances, dur- 
ing the last torty years, is equal to the additional supply 
of labor of sta Aundred millions of men. 

it was the early and more general use of scientific pow- 
er in England, which gave to that country its mighty ac- 
cumulation of capital and skill, now so powertully ex- 
erted to crush every rival. ‘Vhe fact has been admitted 
in the British parliament, that excessive exportations 
were made to the United States to break down our manu- 
facturing establishments—and the policy of so doing, if 
we recollect rightly, was commended even by Mr. 
Brougham; and stll, the exportation of machinery from 
England is vainly torbilden! But we want po machines 
because of such proliubition—a Yankee will export the 
whole contrivance of them in his head, and make them 
as wellas the best English workmen. In general, we 
are not behind the British in the use of machines—in- 
deed, we have many in operation which they cannoé use. 
We see that the present application of machine-power is 
esteemed as equal to the labor of 600,000,000 men-—-w ith 
an ability to use such power to any extent, as it were, 
while land remains plenty and cheap in the United States, 
the result which we have anticipated will appear proba- 
ble te the mind of every sober and refleeting man. 








. . oped 
Such great curtailments in England, drawing to Enz. 


land specie from all other countries, necessarily compel 
the banks in the United States, to keep their discounts 
rather below the actual requirements of the community; 
sO as to operate, virtually, as a prohibition to the exporta. 
a specie, beyond the point necessary for their own 
safety, 

This makes money scarce in the United States and in. 
duces every one, as fast ashe can, to try to get out of debt 
and paddle out of business, But although all have the 
desire todo sound all aim at it, none of them can do it 
to any very great extent, nor with great rapidity—and the 
safety of the banks requires of the banks to press upon 
the community only so tar as is indispensably necessary 
to prevent too great an export of specie. 

On the other hand, money becomes plenty in the Unit. 
ed States when the accommodations furnished by the 
bank and bankers in England are increasing; for at 
such atime England ceases to draw specie from the 
United States, while the United States still continue to 
import it. 

This is the cause of the abundance of money in Bos- 
ton 
In July 18215 each of these periods being at about the 
In July 1524 Psame distance of time after each great 
In July 1830) curtailment of bank accommodation in 

England. 

In July 1830, moneyis plenty and is likely to continue 
plenty inthe United States; because lord Wellington, in 
announcing to the British parliament, on the 4th Feb. 
1830, that there were in England 34 millions sterling of 
British gold and silver coins actually in circulation—(a 
greater quantity than there ever has been at any time)— 
has made it certain inthe mind of every wide awake mo-. 
ney dealer, in every part of the world, that bank discounts. 
will for some time to come, be on the inerease in Eng- 
Jand; and of course that England, for some time to come, 
will not draw upon the world for any addition to her 
specie. 

PoputaTion. We do not think that the New York 
Journal of Commerce has treated our article on the in- 
creased population of Massachusetts, with its usual fair- 
ness—an oversight, most probably, of what we regarded, 
as the most important point that it contained. The edi- 
tor of that paper may have superior opportunities of 
knowing the fact which he states—to wit, that the migra« 
tion of persons from Massachusetts has declined, because 
of the establishment of manufaectures—but we much 
question whether he has so frequently enquired into that 
subject as we have, and by means afforded in con- 
versations with very many intelligent gentlemen from the 
west, who honor us with a cali, as they arrive at or 
pass throngh our city, ‘They think that the aggregate 
number has not diminished—but that a greater part of 
the emigrants are females than heretofore-—whieh re- 
lieves the surplus of that sex in the east, and supplies 
the west, and benefits both. But we thought, and still 
think, that the increase in Massachusetts mainly belongs 
to the early marriages of young persons, on account of 
increased tacilities tor supporting tamilies, through em- 
ployment at the factories, to which the *‘Journal” has 
not referred at all; and we have no doubt, but that a view 
of the tables, when published, will exhibit a greater pro« 
portion of heads of families and young children, than 
heretotore. It so, our opinion will be fully sustained. — 
It is a matter in which we have a considerable concern— 
and the opinion given, was the result of many questions 
ou the subject, when in the eastern states, last summer. 

‘The general question as to population in the United 
States, (with the room that we have), is one of the highest 
interest to the political economist, as tending to increase 
or diminish the number of citizens; tor such constitute, 
at once, the strength and the wealth of our country; and 
we shali take much pleasure in dringing out the facts lo 
be contained in the census. 

Further returns ti Massachusetts shew a general gain 
in the whole, of 364 per cent. in the last 10 years, against 
174 in the 10 preceding years. We do not suppose that 
this high ratio will be maintained. 

The population of Baltimore is estimated at from 81 
to $2,U00—--the returns not yet being all-in; 62,738 


1820, or at: mercase of 3u per cent, in 10 years. WE 
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friend has given us the following account of the sales.— 
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lost many inhabitants in 1821 and 22, &c. because of the 
depression of all sorts of labor; but the city now is ex- 
ceedingly full of people, and many more houses are 
wanted. P ; 

Boston, it is computed, has 61,000 inhabitants—-in- 
crease in 10 years 17,500, or at the rate of about 40 per 
cent.--a large increase, but less than was supposed. 
The population, however, of what might generally be 
ealled Boston, as we speak of London, probably amounts 
to nearly 100,000 souls. ; 

The returns from Ohio, so far as we have heard, sup- 
port the high calculation that has been made of the in- 
crease of inhabitants in that state. 

Albany, N. Y. has 26,000-—in 1820 the population was 
12,630. Norfolk has 9,800, increase in 10 years 1,200. 

New London shews an increase at the rate of 33 per 
cent. in the last 10 years—-present population 4,440. 

Newark, N. J. In our last we mentioned an unex- 
pected increase of population in certain parts of Massa- 
ehusetts, because of manufactures—we have now tou notice 
a like progress at Newark, N, J. though the branches of 
business carried on fa that flourishing town, are such as 
are more generaily called mechanical than manufacturing 
—but we confess, that we do not understand the difference, 
if any there is, between the two, and care nothing about it. 

Newark is situated in Essex county. We love ‘‘Oid 
Essex.” In early life, we often heard the history of her 
wrongs in the revolution—no county in the union, per- 
haps, suffered more, or yet remained more faithful; and 
we love her because that, in ‘‘auld lang syne,” she was 
the back-bone of the democracy of New Jersey—because 
that she ze a fast triend of the “American system.”’ 

We abstract the following from a friendly communica- 
tion from an‘‘old subscriber,” at Newark. It cannot 
boast of much water or steam power—but the thrilt and 
industry of the people are no where surpassed. [t is 
supposed, that the town contains 10,000 persons, or an 
increase of 5,000 in 10 years! ‘he manufactures are 
such as require that nearly all the labor should be per- 
formed by hand—such as in making shoes, hats, car- 
riazes, cabinet wares, clothing, jewelry, silver-wures, 
&e. and with these the people prosper. Employment 
and the prices of labor, are steady; and, though none are 
rapiily amassing large fortunes, the whole seem to be 
doing well. ‘The capital chiefly consisting in honest 
industry and a good reputation, persons easily get into 
business on their own account~—and such as these are 
those who are now at the head of the several factories 
in Newark—men who had not much money, but willing 
hands and honest hearts. Those are the true republican 
*jewels”—a virtuous populace, not to be deceived by 
demagogues, nor easily frightened. Quiet and retired, 
and attending to their own affairs, in the first place—but 
watchful over that liberty and independence which has 
yielded to them such rich fruits of plenty, and comfort 
and success, in their honorable pursuits, } 

There are a number of factories of shoes that employ 
from 100 to 250 men, besides women and boys as binders 
and closers—hat-factories with trom 50 to 70 workmen-- 
carriage-makers with from 80 to LUO! ‘Two of the latter | 
have also steam engines to help them. ‘These are the, 
chief branches of business, but many others are exten- 
sively prosecuted, 

May these worthy people, whose good morals we 
have often heard highly spoken of, go on and prosper!—| 
The free laborers deserve success; and it is always a per- 
sonal gratification to ourselves that they obtain it as at 
Newark,--shewn ina duplication of happy inhabitants. 

The ‘‘old subseriber’’? invites the ‘**senior editor’ to 
call and see Newark. He will--if enabled to leave 
home, to pay a short visit to a much endeared and sick 
lriend, a little further north. 
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Woot. The price of this article has considerably ad- 
vanced in England, and a decided improvement in the 
price of American cloths is ex pected, and hence the value of 
wool is advancing. The T'roy (NN. Y.) Seniinel says— 
Wool is now in good demand and is bringing good prices. 

Ome of the Massachusetts manufacturers came into 
Hoosick and White Creek, some days ago, and purchas- 
ed the shearings of several farmers in these towns. A 
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One farmer sold 150 fleeces at 100 cents per lb.—another 
600 fleeces at 60 cts.—another 300 fleeces at 63 ets.— 
and other lots of 800, 900, 450, 300, and 900 fleeces each, 
sold at 50 to 55 cents per Ib. 

The Boston Cow ier says-—The quantity of fleece wool 
which has come into market during the week, does not 
exceed 25,000 Ibs. all of which has met a ready sule, and 
we know of no wool of this description in the market 
now unsold. Manufacturers appear disposed to pure 
chase more freely than they did, as there is a general me 
pression prevalent thata decided improvement in woole 
len goods will take place as soon as the season for sales 
arrives; some lots have already been sold at an advance 
on the spring prices. There is but lithe pulled wool in 
market, and but a very limitted quanity of Spanish or 
Saxony. We understand that a principal part of all the 
coarse foreign woolsliere are held by one house. 

Oxp trmeEs! We lately said something of the zeal with 
which domestic industry was encouraged in Virginia, 
and how that a governor, on the 4th of July, exhibiteda 
domestic shirt in triumph, Xe. 

During the administration of Mr. Jefferson, (says the 
Winchester Republican) the father of republicanism, no 
man dare raise his voice with impunity against what is 
now so properly termed the .dmerican system. Those 
who are now in Opposition toit were then its strong ad- 
vocates. Inan address issued at Richmond in 1808, 
sizned by Wm. H. Cabell, Wm. Wirt, Wim. Foushee, 
sen., Peyton Randolph, and Thomas Ritchie, the strong 
est arguments are used to call the attention of the peo 
ple of the state to such a system of domestic manufae- 
tures as would render us independent of foreign nations, 
The address contains these words among others: 

‘Perhaps it is no wild supposition to conceive, that 
even if the present attacks on our trade should blow 
over, congress may adopt the policu of encouraging our 
own manufactures, by rather higher duties on the ime 
ported articles of Europe. Yo keep ourselves from 
being altogether dependent on Europe tor our clothing, 
congress may adopt this course, if they should discover 
from the experience of the mtermediate time that we 
have really the tneclination and the spirit to clothe ours 
selves.” 

is Have we not the “inclination and the spirit,” 
with the ability, to clothe ourselves? Let the reduced 
price of protected goods supply the answer. } 

THe PRESIDENT has safely arrived at his seatin Ten- 
nessee, and was invited to a public dinner at Nash- 
ville, into which Le was to make a “triumphal entry.”? 
But he has declined the dinner, &c. 

Mr. Eaton, secretary of war, being invited to a pub- 
lic dinner at Pittsburg, excused himseif in the following 
notec— 

Pittsburg, July 10, 1830. 

Gentlemen—I have received your polite invitation to 
dine with youon Monday. [t would afford me, I assure 
you, sincere pleasure, to accept this mark of your kind- 
ness and politeness. The river, however, is low, and 
the water fast falling, a steamboat departs for Louisville 
this evening, and to lose the opportunity which she af- 
fords to me, would be attended with the probable hazard 
of not meeting a similar conveyance very soon. 

‘Lendering you my acknowledgments, I have the ho- 
nor to be, with great respect, &e, J. H. Faron, 

Messrs. David Lynch, Felix Brunot, James P. Stuart, 

Webb Closey, John M. Davis, and others. 

Mr. Secretary Eaton was received witha national sa- 
lute, by certain citizens at Buffalo. 

Mr. Matiary. A public dinner was given to the 
distinguished and worthy chairman of the committee on 
manutactures, at Rutland, Vermont, on the 6th inst.— 
about one hundred gentlemen of his district attending, 
with a number from other parts of the state. The Rute 
land Herald gives a long and vivid account of the pro- 
ceedings, with a sketch of the speech of Mr. Mallar - 
as usual, abounding with good sense, and shewing his 
devotion to the “American system;” and a toast, honor- 
able to Mr. Clay, as being at the head of that system, 
was received with long and repeated bursts of approba- 
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tion, &c. We intend to insert Mr. M’s specch, I 
some of the toasts. 





Mr. P. P. Barnovr has been honored with a public 
dinner at Lynchburg, Va. and, on being toasted, made 
a speech, full of state-rights, but rather discouraging to 
Mr. Cheves, and his new edition of a reprobated con- 
vention. The following are some of the toasts drank at 
this dinner. 

[Regular toast.] The ‘union of the states. We are 
not ashamed of our ignorance of the science which pre- 
pares us to mske a cold calculation of its value. 

By Elijah Fletcher, esq. 3d vice president. State- 
rights and United States rights: While we vigilantly 
guard the one, let the whiskey insurrection in Pennsyl- 
vania, the Hartford convention, and the threats of sonth- 
ern nullifiers, remind us that the other may be invaded. 

By George E. Norvell. Whe union, may it be indis- 
solubly united by the cord of mutual interest and affec- 
tion, and may it prove a Gordian knot to those who 
would dissolve it. 

By Maj. A. R. North. Col. Philip P. Barbour: , 
our distinguished guest and able statesman; a Virginian | 
not only by birth, but in principles; well may Virginia be 
proud of such a son, for he is the Ajax Telamon of state 
rights, May he be our next United States senator.* 

By cadet Augustus Allen (an invited guest.) ‘Lhe ex- 
presidents of the United States: ‘The record of their 
public acts will adorn the brightest page of history; whilst 
the recollection of their private virtues will ever haunt 
the greenest spot in memory’s waste. 











Mr. Doppnincr. A public dinner was given to this 
able and eloquent representative in congress trom Vir- 
ginia, by the citizens of Wheeling on the Sd inst. His 
speech delivered, when toasted, is a very strong one, 
and we wish to give it a place by the side of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, lately pronounced, on a like occasion, in South Ca- 
rolina. It is decidedly in favor of domestic manufactures | 
and internal improvements, and contains a close exami- 
naticn of the president’s veto on the Maysville road bill. 





Mr. Witiiam D. Marrin, a member of congress 
from South Carolina, has been invited to and attended a 
public dinner in Barnwell district, on the 30th ult. On 
being toasted, he delivered a nullifieatory specch. He 
did not much respect the president’s veto on the Mays- 
ville road bill—he thought nothing had been gained in 
the “free-establishment of principles; the people of the 
south must rely on tiemselves, @c. These are some ot 
the toasts: 

South Carolina—The time has arrived when the peo-| 
ple of South Carolina should not only speak their rights | 
out boldly to the world, by their delegates in convention, 
but act accordingly. 

The tariff of 1828—The people of the south are too 
wise to submit tamely to its iniquitous provisions. 

The rights of the minority—“King numbers’? has 
declared that there is no such term in the political voca- | 
bulary—his majesty will find, eve long, that on é/is point | 
at least, he is inerror. 

The union—It must and can only be preserved by 
strictly adhering to the terms of the compact by which 
it was formed. {The minority to interpret the terms!!!) 

By major John F. Schmidi: ‘The constitution of the 
United States—Once pure and inviolate—now a tool for 
an avaricious msxjor ty. 

By M. D. Maher, esq: South Caroliaa—A sovereign 
state; she will boldly oppose the avarice of monopolisis. 

By A. B. O'Bannon, esq: The tariffites—Blood- 
hounds of fanaticism and stupid bigotry—their “law of 
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tion pamphlets, primed with wooden nutmegs, and leye}]- 
ed ogainst the eastern manufactories. 





‘Tne CHARLESTON DINNER. We now givethe spcech- 
es of Messrs. Cheves and Hamilton at the famous nulli. 
fication dinner eaten at Charleston. ‘That of the former 
has astonished all his northern friends who have read jt 
because of its utter opposition to these principles which 
they had honored Mr. Cheves with a full belief that he 
entertained—The latter might have anticipated the 
‘dreadful hot”? weather under which we are suffering at 
the time of this present writing—and, consequently, 
thought it prudent to let-off a little steam that he should 
be the better prepared for it: but he generates it as fast 
as he can discharge it, 

It appears that the congressional district contains about 
2,600 voters, and that, alter several weeks of clamorous 
preparation, the discharge of many heavy guns and tens 
of thousands of crackers, the thunder of an hundred par. 
ty drums, and brisk whistlings ofa thousand party fifes 
—persuasions, threats and promises of reward—only 430 
persons voluntarily attended, or were induced or se- 
duced into a participation in a proceeding, designed, per 
haps, as the epoch of the nation of South Carolina, ov 
the date fora recession of her boasted sovereignty into 
the hands of the king of Great Britain, in coatormity with 
the wishes of the foreigners who take so bold a lead in 
her politice—Avnd it is stated that a very large majority of 
the 450 were decidedly opposed to ‘‘nullification,” and 
heartily responded to the sentiments of Mr. Drayton, 
to whom more immediately this entertainment was 
given. We suppose it was the presence of this majority 
which saved that gentleman from being Aissed, beeause of 
his speech. On the whole, it was a small affair—but 
the thing deserves a record, that the chief actors may 
receive the reward which they deserve, two or three 
years hence, in their own self-condemnation and the pub- 
iic censure. “The majority—*king nuinbers” mustrule. 
We cannot permit the niinority to interpret the constitu- 
tion or enact the laws; or if so, letus have a real king at 
once—it is far better to have one, than many, professing to 
have a divine right to rule and goad their fellow men. 


The following are some of the volunteer toasts drank at 
this dinner. 

sy Mr. Edward C. Peronneau.—The union, with im- 
partial legislation and equality of taxation, or a republic 
south of the Potomac. 

By W. P. Finley.— 

‘*}iberty of the tongue—Liberty of the press, 
Liberty of the conscience—Liberty of the hand.” 

By Mr. Skirving Smith.—Southern suffering and 
northern commiseration; alias, the Carolina ass over- 
burthened with Yankee notions. 

ty C. C, Pinckney, esq.—The president’s veto: It 
has done all he can do for the south—the rest the south 
must do for herself. 

By Mr. James Cuthbert.—South Carolina: sensible of 
her wrongs, she should never hesitate to redress them. 
May false fears, like false shame, embarrass those only 
who entertain them, 

By Mr. H. W. Peronneau, one of the committee—The 
support of the federal government, in all its constitution- 
al powers: Sesisiance to all its usurpations. 

By judge Prioleau.—The preservation of the union: 
the warmest wish of the patriot’s heart—depending on 
the preservation of the rights of the states, it can only be 
accomplished by a firm resistance to unconstitutional 
laws. 

By Mr. I. E. Holmes—A glorious struggle for state 
rigs, with all its dangers and difficulties, rather than 


abominations” must be resisted, ‘peaceably if we can, | a quiet submission to servitude, with all its safety and 


forcibly if we must.”’ 


By Stephen Owens, esq: The hon. Geo. MeDuffie— | 


tranquillity. 


By Mr. J. Heilbron—Northern leeches; they have 


May the southern hemisphere long be illuminated by | long fed upon our vitals--southern sugar of lead will 


the rays of the glory. 

By Geo, Odom, jun. esq: South Carolina—Unless she 
resists the tarifflaw, she will become a slave. 

By col. B. H. Brown: Yankee boasters—May they be 
charged with cow-foot gun-flints, wadded with insurrec- 





~ *Mr. Tyler’s term expires in 1833,—Mr. Tazewell’s 
in 1835, 


disgorge them. 

By Mr. J.G. Frier--May every Carolinian who backs 
one inch, be down six feet. 

By Mr. Wm, Gray--South Carolina and the tariff: 
the tormer must be freed from the latter, peaceably if she 
can, or by an appeal to arms it she must, 

By Mr. T. P. Harvey—South Carolina: her sons are 
conscious of her rights, and will «die in her defence. 





























By Dr. J. E. B. Finley—Disun1on, our only preser- 
vation. 

There were some toasts, however, of an opposite cha- 
racter, especially Mr. Drayton’s, which we repeat— 

By Mr. Drayton—“ May our star-spangled banner, so 
often triumphantly unfurled upon the ocean and the land, 
ever wave, with undiminished lustre, over free, sovereign, 


and United States.” 





A Pennsytvanra Toast. The following was given 
ata dinner in Philadelphia, on the 5th, by James Buch- 
anan, member of congress: ; 

“< Pennsylvania—Content with victory, she has hi- 
therto surrendered its honors and rewards to her sisters, 
The day has come, when her well known devotion to 
the union demands, that, with the firmness and mode- 
ration which belongs to hercharacter, she should take 
the lead in maintaining the federal constitution, against 
the novel and dangerous doctrine of ‘‘nullification” by 
which it is now assailed.” 

A Vrrernta Toast. At the recent celebration of 
our national anniversary, the present speaker of the 
house of representatives in congress, gave fora toast at 
a public dinner: 

Our unton—The high and holy trust committed by 
ow fathers; the only shield of civil and religious li- 
berty—May it be immutable and immortal. 





Wuatrt-catcHers Toast. The giants of New Bed- 
ford—Who ‘sit upon a rock and bob for whale.” 

[New Bedford has doubled her population in 10 years.) 

A HOME-MADE COMPLIMENT. We shall, perhaps, be 
excused in re-publishing the following toast, drank at 
North Adams, in Berkshire, Massachusetts, as one out 
of the many compliments paid to the senior editor of the 
ReG@isTer, on the late anniversary, because of its pecu- 
liar construction: 

Hezekiah Niles: the consistent, faithful and successful 
advocate of American industry; his essays on political 
economy—entirely of home manufacture, have driven 
nearly all foreign articles out of our market,——Doctor 
Cooper’s book, and Mr. Cambreleng’s report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

[We again repeat the request that some friend may 
furnish us with a copy of Mr. Huskisson’s speech of the 
6th May, 1827—-that we may compare Mr. Cambreleng’s 
report with it. ] 





“THIS LOOKS REBELLION.” The following toast was 
given at Charleston, on the 4th July: 

“By major Belton, U. S. army,a guest. South Ca- 
rolina—Now and forever, tree and independent.” 

Had a major in the army drank such a toast, with such 
obvious meaning, in the days of WasaineTron—he would 
have been S‘indignantly frowned” trom the service of the 
United States. What would we have thought of an ofti- 
cer inthe army who should have éAus toasted the state 
of Massachusetts, when the Hartford convention was 
getting up? 

“Gone THE WHOLE!”? Some of the prominent prints 
in South Carolina still continue to publish articles dis- 
gracefully violent, indicating a criminal contempt for the 
union, Among these the Columbia Telescope and 
Charleston Mercury are most conspicuous. <A corres- 
pondent of the latter occupies a column in that paper of 
the 22d ult. chiefly with arguments to show that South 
Carolina, and Charleston in particular, would sustain but 


little injury and derive much benefit from a dissolution of 


the union. For example, he states as a consequence of 
such an event. 

Charleston becomes a/ree port instantly: will she lose 
by that measure? Suppose for a moment that our port 
is a free port— free for all nations to come and sell, and 
and (o come and buy, upon the most advantageous terms, 
ona duty of five or teu per cent—Suppose it: ean you 
help forming the picture of our state doubling in weulth 
and population within 10 years? Would not Charleston, 
a8 a free port, doubie the value at once of every acre of 
land in its vicinity? Lastly, what would be the value of 
United States’ stock on the exchange of London or Am- 
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sterdam, when it was known that one of the United 
States had been compelled to dissolve the partnership? 
Where would be the trade of the north in such a case? 
No sir: the north is too wise to drive us to extremity. 
Their members in congress have been so accustomed to 
our blustering, that they are persuaded we are too pue 
sillanimous to act. Once annul the tarifflaws ag to 
South Carolina,and declare the union dissolvedif they 
are not formally repealed, or reduced to the rates of 1816, 
by the 1st day of March 1851, and my life on it, the syse 
tem of robbery is ended, and our evils redressed. If so, 
most heartily shall | rejoice, and cling to a union gO- 
verned under a fair and honest construction of the cone 
stitution; if not, the sooner we get rid of a connection bee 
tween the plunderers and the plundered, the better. The 
better for the state, and still more so for Charleston. 





JHE RETAINED BILLS. Weare surprised to find that 
some editors endeavor to maintain the position, that 
should the president sign those bills which he retained, 
and did not return to congress before its adjournment, 
they would become laws.* We have before published 
that clause of the constitution which relates to the sub- 
jeet, and which appears to us to admit of but one con- 
struction. 

In support of our opinion, as heretofore expressed, 
we subjoin the opinion of one of the ablest constitution- 
al lawyers in this or any other country, 

Chancellor Kent, in his commentaries on Ameriean 
law, vol. 1, page 225, says: 

‘*The practice in congress and especially in the second 
or last sessions of each congress, of retaining their bills 
until within the last ten days, is attended with the disad- 
vantage of shortening the time allowed to the president 
for perasal and reflection upon them, and of placing 
within the power of the president, the absolute NEGATIVE 
of every billpresented within the last ten days, Ec. and 
this he can affeet merely by retaining them, without bee 
ing obliged to assign any reason whatever.” 

| Cincinnati American. 





‘‘BLESS MY HEART, HOW HOT IT 15,’’ has been afew 
millions of times repeated within afew days past. The 
intense heat that we have suffered commenced on Friday 
last, though it had been oppressively hot some days be- 
tore; and since then, the thermometer, in the most favore 
able situations, has ranged about 82° at 8 A. M. 91° at 12 
noon, and 85 at 4 P. M. in Philadelphia, Baltimore, &c. 
The fair average temperature was, perhaps, not less than 
three degrees higher. But we observe that at Phila- 
delphia,--at about the same time last year, the heat was 
quite as great as now. It has been felt as severely at 
New York, &c. as at Baltimore. ‘The thermometer has 
been at 93 in the former, and at 94 in the latter, in fair 
exposures. On Wednesday it stood at 93 in the Balti- 
more Exchange, one of the very coolest places in the city, 
and at 121 in the sun. 


“THE FEDERAL union.” The late Georgia ‘‘States- 
man,” published at Milledgeville, having changed owners, 
has also changed its name, and is now called the “Federal 
Union,” and the first numbers contain the articles of 
confederation, the declaration of independence, the con- 
stitution of the United States and Washington’s farewell 
address——-an excellent, as well as a significant beginning. 





‘Tur mart ropuERs. The two following articles have 
appeared in the Philadelphia papers. We preserve them 
as curiosities. 

From the ‘Philadelphia Gazette” of July 8. 

Oficial notice. ‘Ye marshal of the district begs leave 
throngh the medium of the public papers to acknowledge 
the high obligations he teels, as well to the troops who 
so honorably tendered their services, as the citizens who 
were summoned by him as a posse to his aid for their 
prompt attendanee on Friday at the execution, in sup- 
port of the civil authority; snd also to the citizens genes 
rally, who manifested a disposition to support the public 








*The king of Great Britain has no sach dangerous 
power—and even that of the veto has not been exerted 
since the reign of Williom ILI, [Ep. Ree. 
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peace and preserve good order and decorum on the oc- 
easion. 

In the performance of the most painful and awful duty 
which falls within the scope of the civil authority, it af- 
forded great reliet and consolation to the marshal, to 
know and to feel that he was supported by the great mass 
of the citizens aroundhim. And it is worthy of remark, 
as wellas reflecting the highest credit upon this commu- 

nity, that, notwithstanding the excitement which prevail- 
ed against one of the criminals, and the sympathy for the 
unhappy one about to suffer, amongst so iarge an assem- 
bly, perhaps three times the nuinber that ever assembled 
on any occasion before in this vicinity, the strictest order 
and decorum were observed, and the crowd separated 
without even the slightest accident. It only remains now 
for all good citizens to endeavor to allay the present ex- 
citement, and it is sincerely to be hoped that opinions 
»may be suspended until the whole truth of the matter be 
explained. It ought to be generally known, that Wilson 
whom the president has thought proper to reprieve, 
when he was first taken made a tull confession and state- 
ment of all the circumstances of the mai! robbery, upon 
which the others were taken, and without any reference 
to the merits of the offenders, it has always been the po-, 
licy of the Jaw to favor the informer. Upon this ground 
and many other representations made to him, the presi- 
dent, in his soundest discretion, thought proper to miti- 
gate his punishment, and there can be no doubt, but 
when all the mitigating circumstances shall be fully 
known, the act of the president will be appreciated ac- 
ordingly. 

_ from the Philadelphia “American Sentinel.” 

It seems to be a general report that | am among those 
elergymen who are said to have endeavored to procure 
the pardon of the mail robber who lately eseaped the gal- 
lows. It may be, that petitions and letters were sent to 
Washington with my name annexed tothem; (for, in this 
happy land, there are many who take the liberty of sign- 
ing my name, and writing speeches and letters for me, 
without my permission); yet this is not my fault, but the 
fault of those who perpetrate such forgeries. As to the 
mail robbers, I neither wrote nor signed, nor gave leave 
to any one else to write or sign, in my name, for, or 
against, them oreitherof them. If I lad written to the 
president on the subject, it would have been to guard him 
against the advice of those deluded friends who have 
done him more harm than they may ever again do him 

ood, Yours respectfully, W. L. McCatra, 

Philadelphia. July 15, 1839. 

We impute no blame to the president for saving 
the life of Wilson, and think that, as blood was not shed, 
Porter also might have been saved; but the marshal, in 
his extra official, we believe, is decidedly mistaken as to 
some of the facts which he sets forth, of which we pro- 
fess to have some knowledge; and especialiy in the inti- 
mation which he gives that the confession of Wilson had 
effect in causing the arrest of others. We are moralls 
certain that it had no relation whatever to such an effvet; 
and the proof is that Potect was mace the witness, (be- 
ing pardoned his previous offences by the governor of 
Maryland, on the request of the president, or some other 
officer of the United States, that he might be a compe- 

















New Hampesnire. ‘To exhibit the temper of party in 
this state, we give an account of certain political pro- 
ceedings had therein—and, in our next, shall insert cer. 
tain other proceedings had in Kentucky, for the like 
purpose. 





New York. A great deal of triumph shews itself jp 
the city of New York, because of what is called an over. 
throw of the Tammany perty, and the success of the 
‘working men,” in the election of an alderman for the 
5th ward. ‘The whole force of the former was centered 
on one candidate, and he obtained only 617 votes—but 
the successful candidate on the other side had 717, and 
another gentleman, also supported by the anti-Tamma. 
nies, obtained 445, We notice these things without pre- 
tending to understand them, for, indeed, we do not.—~ 
We suppose however, they have much local interest, be. 
cause that the “regency” and ‘state paper’? at Albany, 
is very much vexed about it, and calls Mr. Lamb, who 
obtained the 717 votes, the “coffin hand bill candidate,” 
and Mr. Van Schaick, who had 617 votes, the “republi- 
eun candidate.” 


Micnieéan. An unusually strong excitement appears 
to prevail in Michigan because of the removal of major 
Rowland from the office of marshal, and the appointment 
of John L. Lieb in his place—the removal and appoint- 
ment being equally found fault with. The manner of 
them too, seems to have given additional causes for the 
reprobation of the proceeding, 





New York STATE Prison, at Jt. Pleasant. The 
Westchester Herald contains a statement of the whole 
number of convicts in the state prison at Mt. Pleasant, 
on the firstof July, instant. It isas tollows:— 

White males, betwecn 10 and 20 yearsof age 72 


between 20 and $0 226 
between 50 and 40 143 
between 40 and 50 62 
between 50 and 60 30 
between 60 and 7VU 6 

mee 539 
Black males, from 10 to 21 years, 79 
from 24 to 56 4 
from 36 to 55 20 

~—— 163 

Total number of convicts, 702 


Of this number 159 are foreigners. There has been 
an increase of 39 convicts at this prison since the frst of 
June, exclusive ot those discharged, 

Bririsn anmy. The estimates of army services for 
the year 1830, laid before parliament by the British min- 
istry, give some remarkable facts upon the subject of 
standing armies. 

‘The number of rank and file is 

Officers, Ke. 


95,786 


13,217 





Total, 109,005 
And the estimated expease, is £6,830,109 17s, 1d. or 
about thirdy millions of dollars. 








tent one) equally against Wilson and Porter--nor did 


Wilsdn make a ‘‘full confession,” when “first taken.” | 


It was several days after he knew that Poteet had cons 
fessed, that he made the disclosures to which the mar- 
shal is presumed to allude. 

Mr. MeCalla is a clergyman of the Presbyterian 
ehurch. a 

Tue HARVEST. What abundance crowns the labours 
of the husbandman this season! Frederick county, 
in Maryland, it is stated, will yield wheat cnough for 
200,000 barrels of flour. The produce of one county 
alone in N. York, (Duchess) is estimated as sufficient for 
the whole population of the state. Plenty every where 
smiles On the land—east and west, north and south.— 
The Georgia Patriot says, “Vhere never have been 
known such crops of small grain in the state, as it has 
been blessed with the ‘present season. ‘The wheat and 
rye have generally been reaped and saved. ‘The crop of 
oats is very heavy and wil) soon come in. Wheat is 
worth about 50 cents per bushel, and Indian corn has al- 
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INTERESTING TTEMS., 

Frederick Albert Wilson, ‘the founder of gas light- 
ing’? died at Paris in May last, in the 68th year of his 
age. In 18035 he demonstrated the uses to which gas 
was applicable—he lit the walls of Carlton place with 
it in 1807, as well as one side of Pall Mall; but it was 
not until 1812 that the lighting of London was regularly 
undertaken—sinee when the use of gas has been extend- 
ed to many cities in Europe and America—Baltimore 
being the first in the latter; and it isdue to the memory 
of a man long since deceased, Mr. Hentry, to say—that 
in 1799 or 1800, at Baltimore, he demonstrated the appli 
cability of gas asa means of lighting the city. 

Married, on the 6thof May, at Leire, Leicestershire, 
England, Henry Burningham, esy. of Middle Temple 
eldest son of Thomas Burningham, esq. of Froyle Hants, 
to Mary Baldwin, only daughter of the late George 








ready been offered at 124 cents. { Balt. Chron, 





Noweili Watkins, of the same place. Upwards of 500 
yards of carpeting were laid in the walk leading to the 
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ehurch door, and the bride, elegantly attired, was attend- 
ed to the altar, by 18 bride’s maids, all clad alike, while 
six beautifully dressed females, about twelve years of age, 
headed the procession, strewing flowers betore the hap- 
py couple on their way to the church. 

A Spanish slaving brig, with 190 slaves on board, was 
captured by the British corvette Victor, and carried into 
Havana about the 23d ult. The slave trade 1s yet pow- 
erfully carried on, on the African coast. One vessel, 
the British frigate Sybille, recaptured upwards of twelve 
thousand, while on that station. 

Mr. Gurney’s patent for propelling carriages by steam 
has been sold by auction in London. His portion, which 
was one sixth, produced £1,000. 

itis stated in the New York American that the Mor- 
ris canal company,* who in April last negotiated a loan 
in Holland for $750,000, for which they drew bills paya- 
ble in London, have advices by a recent arrival, that the 
bills have been accepted, and the funds already in part 
remitted to London to meet the payment as the bills be- 
come due. 

A verdict of $125 has been recovered in the superior 
court at New York, by a passenger who came to this 
country two years ago in the brig Hercules, against the 
eaptain of that vessel, for suffering the process of an in- 
troduction to Neptune to be pertormed on the plaintiff 
by his crew, while crossing the banks of Newfoundland. 
The court said, in reference to this immemorial sea 
usage, that it never could apply to those who paid their 
passage. 

The whole number of lawyers in the United States is 
estimated at 9,000. In Massachusetts there are nearly 
800. The new law list in England, it is said, contains 
the names of 1,036 barristers, 138 counsel under the bar, 
conveyancers, and special pleaders. ‘lhis ts exclusive 
of attornies in London, estimated at 9,055, and in the 
country at 2,667, making a grand total of 12,896. 

Boston and Lowell rail road.—The subscriptions to 
the stock in this corporation have been given up, and 
the charter assigned to the proprietors of the locks and 
canals at Lowell, by whom measures will be taken for 
the completion of the work, 

The citizens of Petersburg, Va. subscribed the sum of 
$326,400 towards the proposed rail roud trom that town 
to the Roanoke. ‘The subscript.ons, thus far, have re- 
sulted from the voluntary movement of the citizens. 

The rev. Mr. West, “chaplain to bishop Chase” of 
Ohio, lately arrived in New York from England, with a 
large sum of money, for the benefit of Kenyon college; 
to which also a legacy far exceeding £50,000 sterling has 
been left—so that this seminary in the wilderness is about 
to be firmly established. 

The Cambridge (Maryland) Chronicle, states that a 
gentleman of that place sowed a bushel and a half of 
wheat on the 2Jth October last, from which he has ob- 
tained a prodact of forty-two bushels. 

The solemn mass of requiem was celebrated on the 
8th inst. in the Roman Catholie church of St. Patrick, at 
Washington (the rev. William Mathews, vicar apos- 
tolic and rector of that church, pronounced the pane- 
gyrics), for the late dowager queen of Portugal. 

The countess of Rumpff, daughter ot Mr. J. J. Astor, 
of New York, has sailed tor Antwerp. 

Died, recently, in Alleghany co. Pennsylvania, in the 
82d year of his age, major Daniel Leet, a valued officer 
of the revolution and in the war with the Indians. At 
Portsmouth, N. H. Elijah Hail, esq. aged 88—the last 
of Paul Jones’ officers, and variously engaged ina gal- 
lant support of his country in the time of its need. 

There are in New York 56 fire engines, 13,786 feet of 
hose, and 196 fire buckets; and 1,454 firemen, were the 
companies all full, but there are about 400 vacancies. 
The firemen in New York are, we believe, excused from 
military duty and serving as jurors—if so they desire. 














STATE RIGHTS DINNER AT CHARLESTON. 
(CONTINUED.) 
The following toasts, proposed by the committee of ar- 
rangements, was received ‘“‘with the utmost enthusiasm.” 








Stee 





Langdon Cheves: In returning to South Carolina, he 


brings back with him a heart which is true to her rights 
and which feels for her wrongs. 


After the cheering had subsided, Mr. Cheves arose 
and addressed the company as follows— 

Gentlemen:—You have done me no more than justice 
in supposing that | have returned to my native state with 
the feelings you have attributed to me.—But it is no mere 
itinme tohave done so. It would be foul and unnateral 
were I to feel otherwise. It is nevertheless gratifying to 
me to learn that my fellow citizens believe that I feel as 
[ought to doand that ‘*my heart is in its right place.” I 
have frequently, on recent oceasions, poured forth my 
thanks and my gratitude for your kindness, and I shall 
not therefore repeat them at this time. 

It is impossible that any loyal citizen of South Caroli- 
na, whether native or adopted, can look onthe decay and 
prostration of his country without grief and indignation, 
yet there is ajoy personal to myself, mingled with these 
painful sympathies, which I indulge in returning among 
you. Itis, that I come now to share a common fate with 
you in your misfortunes and sufferings, as I shared for- 
merly with you in your joys andyour prosperity. I left 
you exulting and flourishing in the common glory and 
common greatness of a common and united country. I 
return to you when you are bowed down and humbled, 
before a portion of that country, to colonial suffering, de- 
pendence and degradation, 

Yes, gentlemen, what is the condition of this state and 
of all the southern states, but one of colonial suffering, 
dependence and disgrace? 

‘There are no less than seven sovereign states whose 
principal agricultural staples require a foreign market to 
be of any value. Their pursuits, at the same time, are 
exclusively agricultural, and these the only articles which 
can give value to the cultivation of the soil. The actual 
legislation by which these interests are bound and con- 
trolled, instead of cherishing them, by facilitating the 
enjoyment of a foreign market, denies the profitable pos- 
session of that market and destroys the value of all the 
creat products of your soil. Ifthis were to foster any 
other interests of the same region of country, there 
would at least be a mitigating pretext for legislation ap- 
parently so extraordinary. But the motive of it is avow- 
edly to encourage the industry and promote the distinct 
and separate interests of another clime and another peo- 
ple. By whom are these laws enacted? Have you par- 
ticipated? No. From whose legislative will do they 
derive their efficacy? From yours? not in the smallest 
degree. Not one vote of all the representatives in both 
houses of congress, from at least six sovereign states, in 
immediate junction and connexion, was given in support 
of the passage of these laws, and their legislative voice 
was only heard in protest against their injustice and un- 
constitutionality. ‘They were enacted by a legislative 
will (in every just political and moral sense affecting the 
subject) of a foreign people! In every such sense, a peo- 
ple as distinct and separate from you (and geographically 
too as far from you) as those from Canada. 


If the burthens imposed by these laws, when collected 
in the shape of revenue, were returned, in the expendi- 
tures of government, to the people who bear them, they 
would have some semblance of the legislation of a peo- 
ple self governed, but the vast revenue exacted by them 
trom the suffering states, is expended in the states by 
whose power and whose pleasure it is imposed. This is 
of all the effects of bad legislation, the most afflietive and 
destroying. As well might the blazing orb of day, when 
sent to warm us, drink up, as it does, the moisture of the 
soil, andthe providential dews of night not return it, and 
yet the fructification of the earth and the gathering of its 
fruits be hoped for,as to expect a country tothrive where 
a large revenue is collected and spent abroad. 

Now, how would you define a colonial condition? I 
would say it presented a people (no matter under what 
forms of government) who were controlled in their great 
interests by the legislative will ofa people geographically 
and politically distinct from them. 











*This canal is expected to be opened in the present 
season. We may then go from North Carolina to New 
York, inland, by water. 


How, again, would you define an unjust and oppres- 
sive colonial government? I would say that a govern- 
ment which mad@ laws destroying the interests of the de- 
pendent state was sucha government. If I wished to 
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define a worse government, I would say, that, where 
such laws were made with a view to promote exclusive- 
ly the interests of the governing people, the character 
was abundantly made out; and, it | wished to go further 
and to describe one under which a country must wither 
and perish, | would only add, that a vast revenue should 
be collected in the country in question, and spent abroad! 

I have made the analysis and putthe facts side by side, 
that you may run the parallel,and, having done so, say, 
whether the condition of this state, and of all the south- 
ern states, is not one exhibiting all the essential evils of 
colonial dependence? Are you less colonial than Cana- 
da, for example? The great interests of that country, it 
is true, are controlled by the legislative will of Great 
Britain, which has the right, according to received notions 
of national law, to do so. But so are you governed by a 
people equally distinct from you, except as you and they 
are connected by institutions, legal and moral, social and 
charitable, which forbid the exercise of such a power. 
But their peculiar interests are fostered—yours are op- 

ressed, ‘They receive bounties—you pay penalties. 

he burthens the people of that country bear are light— 
yours are enormous. The revenue collected from them is 
spent among them. That which you pay is spent abroad. 

Let us now look a little into the spirit and manner in 
which the power of which we complain is exercised. 
For this purpose one or two examples will suffice. A 
very distinguished representative from this state, (Mr. 
McDuffie) on whom you have just bestowed a high and 
merited eulogium, standing at the head of the highest 
committee of the house of representatives, reported to 
the house, as an act of that committee, a bill, intended 
for the purpose of examining and considering some of 
the great questions of which the southern states com- 
plain. One of the complaints set forth, it will be recol- 
lected, in the Declaration of Independence, was that in 
your former colonial state, your petitions were disregard- 
ed, Let us now see how our present governors treat 

‘our present efforts to be heard. Contrary to all par- 

iamentary usage, before a word is said in suppert or in 
explanation of a measure of such grave importance, so 
solemnly introduced, a member rises, anticipates the or- 
gan of the committee, and moves a question (and it is 
sustained by the house) which precludes all debate, and 
decides the main question in the negative. There is not, 
I fearlessly say,a parallel for this proceeding in the le- 
gislation of any free people in modern times. I chal- 
lenge an investigation of the proceedings of the British 
parliament, of congress and ot the legislatures of the se- 
veral states of the union, with the pertect conviction, that 
no parallel can be found in them for this outrageous pro- 
ceeding, But this was not enough. Your degradation 
was to be doubled by repetition and increased by wanton 
insult. fae. 

A distinguished member from Virginia, (Mr. P. P. 
Barbour) when the Buffalo road Sill was, I believe, in- 
definitely postponed, a decision which passed it over for 
the session, and was equivalent to a rejection, ventured 
to express his joy, thata great evil had been, at least for 
a time, averted. This was contumacy not to be borne, 
but to be punished. On the next day a motion was made 
for reconsideration, and this audacious act of the mem- 
ber from Virginia assigned as the reason, which was car- 
ried, and the bill laid upon the table, in a state in which 
it could at any moment be called up, but not al all with 
this view, but simply to say to the distinguished mover, 
slave! you shall not even rejoice in our forbearance, 

It is not for an humble individual like me to anticipate 
legislative wisdom, nor to suggest the time and manner 
in which a remedy for these evils is to be sought, but, for 
myself as a private citizen, I declare my belief that they 
present a state of things not to be borne, and which ought 
to be resisted, in some way or manner, at any and every 
hazard. I cannot forbear, however, to add one idea on 
this subject. 

This isa great southern question, in which South Caro- 
lina is no more interested inan the rest of the southern 
states. She may or she may not produce a few bales of 
cotton and a few barrels of rice more than some other 
states, but this certainly does not augment the interest 
she feels in it nor lessen that which they indulge. The 
question with all of them involves great pecuniary and 
great public rights—no less than the great rights of free 
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and independent government. We cannot, therefore, 
either in policy or justice, in my opinion, act without 
seeking or awaiting their co-operation, This is the more 
imperiously our duty, if we rely upon their co-operation 
in any difficulties which may involve the employment of 
national force. I therefore depreeate a separate action 
on the part of this state, at this time, as premature and 
impolitic. In accordance with these principles, I wil) 
with your leave, give the following toast: . 
“Southern rights and southern wrongs.- Momentous 
questions, on which the action of the states aggrieved 
should be instant and constant, but always together,” 


Col. Cunningham also offered on behalf of the com. 
mittee of arrangements, the following toast, which was 
also received with long continued and enthusiastic cheer. 
ing:— 

The hon. James Hamilton.—His state will never for. 
get his efforts in her behalf. She waits the opportunity 
of confiding to him her first office. 

When the cheering with which this toast was accom. 
panied had ceased, major Hamilton addressed the com. 
pany as follows:— 


Fellow-citizens,—I1 thank you most cordially for the 
sentiment you have just expressed, which has been re- 
ceived by those assembled here in a manner calculated 
infinitely to enhance the difficulties of my making you 
an acknowledgment which would in any degree do jus- 
tice to my own feelings, if 1 were even so vain as to sup- 
pose I could pay this tribute to your goodness. My 
self-love shall, however, not transcend my gratitude, [| 
must refer the largest portion of the compliment you 
have paid me, to that kind partiality with which I have 
been uniformly cherished by my friends and fellow citi- 
zens in this community, rather than to any poor or hum- 
ble merits of my own. 

In this sentiment, you have been pleased, | presume, 
to make reference to my efforts in the national legisla- 
ture of this union. A retrospect of these efforts brings 
with it no recollections but those of diseomfiture and re- 
gret. I was little else than the unavailing and ineffec- 
tual witness of how much your rights could be violat- 
ed, and your interests injured without the possibility of 
prevention or redress, 

Gentlemen, | was comparatively a young man, when 
by the generous confidence of an adjoining district, I 
was sent to congress, 


At this period, Ido not believe there was an indivi- 
dual in this union more thoroughly and enthusiastically 
national in his politics than myself. 1 went to the im- 
mediate centre of the action of the federal government 
with every pre-possession in its favor. I had taken up 
somewhat on trust, without much examination, but with 
no other than the purest motives, Opinions in some res- 
pects (but with what I then supposed psoper guards) 
calculated to sustain some of its implied powers, There 
was something in the picture of a magnificent govern- 
ment, invincible in war, beneficent in peace, holding in 
exact equipoise the scales of justice, presiding over all, 
sustaining all, protecting all, with neither the power nor 
inclination to do injury to any, well calculated to fasci- 
nate the imagination of a young man whose estimates of life 
were as sanguine as his knowledge was imperfect and lim- 
ited. 1 was not, however, long at the great federal labora- 
tory without discovering some radical defects in the practi- 
cal operation of its mechanism—some omens of sinister im- 
port, which satisfied me that those who had been invok- 
ing unceasing watchfulness and jealousy on the part of 
the states over the general government, were the trust- 
worthy centinels of our liberty, that their challenges on 
the ramparts were the true and faithful watchwords; and 
it they did not cry in a dark and starless night, ‘*All’e 
well,” it was because indeed all was not well! In con- 
fessing thiserror of my first political impressions, I am 
influenced quite as much by a desire of doing justice to 
the wisdom, and honor to the motives of those who, 
from the commencement of the operation of our federal 
system, have uniformly thought its highest peril, as well 
as its greatest tendency, was to consolidation, as to put 
my own opinions beyond cavil or dispute. In short, gen- 
tlemen, during the last four years of my service in con- 
gress, I witnessed enough to convince me, that, practical- 
ly, the government of this confederacy was nothing more 
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or less than an organ of indefinite power, admirably used 
if not contrived) forthe purpose of taxing one portion 
of the union, with a view of distributing its exactions in 
another; and that, under a league and copartnership be- 
tween the tariff and internal luprovement parties, mono- 
poly was to be given to the one, and the fruits of the tax~ 
ation necessary to secure that monopoly, to the other, 

1 thought I perceived, as I think I do now, in this cor- 
ruption, the seeds of dissolution of this union, sowed 
broad cast, and about to germinate with a rank | luxu- 
riance. ‘That man must be far gone in Utopian visions, 
who supposes that a confederate government like ours, 
can violate, if you please, even the spirit of the com- 

act, for the purpose of usurping powers of internal le- 
gislation among the states, when the object of such usur- 

ation is to give to sheer plunder the forms of law, with- 
out terminating in a rapacious despotism over the rinori- 
ty, and in a thorough corruption of the public spirit 
of those who are the favored objects of this unlawtul 
booty. We have been told that that government is the 
worst which, with the forms ofa free, has the ends ofan 
arbitrary government. Whether ours has reached this 
condition, let the signs of the present crisis determine. 

In such a state of things, t leave you to decide, how 
hopeless must have been the efforts of those, who in 
scorning to unite in such a system of freebooting, by the 
very fact of their daring to lilt up their voices against it, 
only excited our oppressors to fresh acts of injustice. 

Here, gentlemen, [ should be inclined to conclude, if 
your kind reference to the fact of my having been put 
in nomination for an office of honor and irust, did not 
reader it necessary for me to trespass for a few moments 
on your goodness. Whilst I have not, nor do I intend 
to make this office the object either of my solicition or 
avoidance, Lam nevertheless desirous to shun no public 
question, by which the state may pass upon the impor- 
tant inquiry of how far my opinions may render it safe 
for her to confide to me the privilege of consulting with 
her legislature, and the responsibility of executing her 
laws. 

To avoid all misconstruction, I will begin, gentlemen, 
by throwing by opinions in the form of a creed, Ly 
which Lam willing to stand the issue. 

I believe the tariff to be ‘‘a palpable, deliberate and 
dangerous violation of the constitution,” the more dange- 
rous and the more insulting, because through a fraud 
upon the text of that instrument, it abuses the letter 
whilst it flagitiously infracts the spirit of the compact. 

I believe it imposes a burden of direct taxation on the 
south, and what is vastiy more momentous, of indirect 
taxation, by diminishing the price and demand of 
our staples, consequent on the loss of our foreign trade, 
which will be utterly and irretrievably ruinous, 

I believe that the general government has no power to 
tax the sovereign states of this confederacy, except to 
pay its debts and just expences, and to provide for the 
commen defence and general wellare in their most com- 
prehensive sense. 

I believe it has no substantive power to prosecute a 
system of internal improvements, whilst the profligate 
corruptions, and insane extravagance, which have mark- 
ed practically the use and abuse of this power, would 
forbid, on every principle of sound morals and expedien- 
cy, 18 exercise, even as a matter of seemingly necessary 
or direct implication. 

I believe that this system of unconstitutional taxation, 
on the one hand, and unjust and unequal expenditure on 
the other, makes the condition of the south essentially 
colonzal, and that she is fast verging to a desolation which, 
Whilst it covers us with unutterable disgrace, entails upon 
our posterity inevitable ruin. 

_ Believing all these things, and that all prospects of re- 
lief from our oppressors is hopeless, that the south ought 
and must resist. 

entlemen, an eminent authority, no revolutionary in- 
cendiary or anarchist, the most gifted opponent the 
rench revolution ever had, has said, “that no commodi- 
ty will bear a duty ot three pence, or will bear a penny, 
When the general feelings of men are irritated, and two 
millions of people are resolved not to pay. The feelings 
of the colonies were formerly the feelings of great Bri- 
tain, Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. Hamp- 
den, when called upon to pay 20 shillings, Would 20 














shillings have ruined Mr. Hampden’s fortune? No— 
but the payment of half 20 shillings on the principle it 
was demanded would have made him aslave.’? And so 
say I, that it matters not whether your duties be one 
hundred, or twenty-five per cent. when they are de- 
manded on the principle of protection, and not revenue, 
the south is equally a slave. 

It may be asked “ought and must resist.” How, by 
disunion and civil war? No, never, without these calami- 
ties are inflicted upon us by the sanguinary despotism and 
obstinate injustice of our oppressors. What then—by 
what mode and measure of remedy and redress? Let 
the authorities of the sovereign states that pay this trie 
bute, answer this question on the solemn responsibilities 
which they are under, to a suffering and indignant peoe 
ple. Let them consult an enlightened forecast, a teme 
perate, firm and sustaining fortitude, Let them look back 
on the principle, cononized by the blood of innumera- 
ble martyrs in our revolution, Let them look into the 
principle which we supposed was solemnly guaranteed 
by our compact, and Jet them look torward to the awful 
consquences of neglecting to protect, and forever de- 
fend these principles, which are unto us more than life, 
‘*the duties of lile themselves.” Do we promise more 
than she will perform when we say, to this appeal South 
Carolina is ready to respond? 

Gentlemen, a distinguished political philosopher, on 
the other side of the water, has said, ‘‘that the dangers 
of liberty can never be greater from any cause, than 
they are from the remissness of a people to whose per- 
sonal vigor, every constitution as it owed its establish- 
ment, so it must continue to owe its preservation.” 

This relaxation of the public spirit in some quarters, 
is certainly one among the alarming signs of the times, 
But perfect unanimity is not to be expected on a question 
of such infinite importance as the solemn issue which the 
tributary states must make up with the general govern- 
ment. IL say must make up, for you may take itas a 
position susceptible of the most rigid historical demon- 
stration, that no despot in an arbitrary, and no despotic ma- 


jority in a government calling itself tree, will voluntari- 


ly surrender the power of unlimited taxation. You 
must carry your appeal from their justice to interests 
that are udiamate in their character, if a superiority of 
physical force should protect them from the wfluence of 
lear. 

As to the mode of making up this issue with the gen- 
eral government, there may be an honest difference of 
opinion among those whoare nevertheless thoroughly 
united in the conviction that we labor under intolerable 
evils, and that there exists an eminent necessity that they 
should be effectually redressed. ‘These differences of 
opinion we are bound rot only to tolerate, but to treat 
with kindness and respeet. Have we not had presented 
(o us this evening in a manner the most deeply and im- 
posingly interesting, an illustration of this dissimilitude 
of sentiment in our honored and distinguished guests? 
Our representative (col. Drayton) whilst he is scarcely 
less strong in denouncing the injustice oppressive charac- 
ter of the present system of government in its operation 
on the south, differs with our senator (gen. Hayne) on 
the question of remedy. He thinks that our evils have, 
not yet amounted toa degree of suffering which would 
authorize us to put at hazard the integrity of the union, 
—and that some of the measures of redress proposed 
involve this risk. But his text, freed from all metaphys- 
ical abstractions, affirms the great right of resistance, 
and what is not of less value, the right of a state peacea- 
bly to secede from the union. Butfor one thing, gen- 
tlemen, I will pledge my life, that whatever difference of 
opinion there may be between our friends and those who 
lave listened to him with none other than feelings of the 
most respectful consideration and ardent attachment—- 
that when South Carolina does act, he will be found in 
the van of the conflict—sustaining our counsels, by the 
resources of his fine intellect and character, and adorning 
our struggles by the devoted valor of his chivalrous spir- 
it. Yes, my lite upon it, when the time does come, if his 
veins were ted by a spring as redundant as the fountain of 
Arethusa, he would pour out his blood like water to the 
last drop in detence of this land, the spot of his earliest 
attachments, and the object of his first and umdying al- 
legiance. 
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If this unanimity is not to be expected among our 
friends, little ought we to suppose, that ina crisis of pe- 
culiar excitement, when great interests are presumed to 
be at stake, that justice will be done either to our opin- 
ions or motives, by those who differ from us, with the em- 
bittered feelings of politicalrancor. If we are. satisfied 
that we occupy no ground which we do not believe to be 
right, we may well afford to tolerate a dissent from our 
views, although that dissent should be accompanied by 
calumny and »buse. : 

Let then, those ery disunion against those who mean 
nothing more, than such areform in the constitution as 
will prevent disunion, Let themery, if they will, nulli- 
fication against those who think they find this doctrine 
expressly maintained by the author of the Declaration ot 
Independence, and impliedly sustained by one of the 
most distinguished of the architects of our constitution. 
Let them raise this cry, although no man has ever put 
this doctrine forth, in any other shape than as a matter 
for free discussion, which if true would be sustained, and 
if false would be abandoned, but for no purpose of party 
discipline or contederation. 

Let them insist, if they will, that there is a party bent 
on disunion; the best answer we can make to this unfound- 
ed slander, is, by firm, temperate, and unceasing eiforts 
to endeavor to save the union, by saving the constitution 
from an unhallowed breach and corrupt violation, Let 
them read to us, it they will, long homilies of submis- 
sion, for the salutary purpose of showing, that the only 
way of securing our institutions from infraction, is to 


quictly submit to one violation of our compact after | 


another, under the fear, that if we constitutionally resist, 
we shull be crushed, and that our oppressors are much 
more likely to be coaxed by our forbearance, after they 
are gorged with our plunder, than intimidated by our 
resistance, whilst we yet have the power to resist. ‘To 
all this, let ustell them, their work is very impertectly 
done, even at second hand; that in the pious discourses 
of a certain learned divine, the Rev. Dr. Sacheverel, of 
famous memory, in the enlightened essays of that distin- 
guished civilian su Robert Filmer, we find their doctrines 
of “passive obedience and non-resistance,”? drawn through 
the alembie of submission, until the crucible vields noth- 


ing but pure, unsophisticated drops of servility, so sooth- | 


ing, sedative apd balsamic, that ten drops are warranted 
asa dose to make any mana coward anda slave! 

But | will continue this odious and disgustful theme no 
longer. Let me turn to that part of the horizon which 
gleams with the light of consolation and hope--the morn- 
ing star breaks from the shadows of night, and rises with 
cheering lustre. Public opinion, which does not long 


South Carolina has some pretext for her complaints, 


some grounds for her remonstrances, and some reasons | 


for her protests. Our heroic chicf magistrate of the 
union has put the seal of his honest and fearless reproba- 
tion, on a part of the felonies against which she com- 
plained. Nine-tenths of her people are united and firm. 
With these auspices shall we give up the contest?—No! 
‘They furnish the highest imaginable incentives to its 
vigorous and temperate prosecution. 

If in no other form, at least in the steady resistance of 
public opinion, in the undying declaration that we will 
not submit, however Jong forbearance may have post- 
poned or may still postpone resistance to a violation ot the 
bargain, which binds us together as confederate states, 


Fellow-citizens, if we ure true to ourselves, we must! 


triumph-—-our cause rests on the foundations of immuta- 
ble truth and invincible justice; and our success will be 
signalized by our lixing, on a surer basis, the securities 
and stipulations of the constitution and union. The page 
of history beams with instructive and consoling lessons, 
of minorities obtaining their rights, even in great and ar- 
bitrary empires, where they have too much intelligence 
and too much public virtue to abandon them. Need L re- 
fer to the triumph of religious freedom, in our own and 
on a recent day, which has flashed upon the world, alter 
a long night ot darkness and bigotry?—Need | reter to 
that spot, which tor the beauty of is verdue, poetry has 
called “ihe Green isle of the ocean,” which but for this 
victory, history would have denominated the island of 
perpetual misery and despair, to invigorate our hopes 
and sustain our confidence? Has not her triumph been 
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a bloodless one? Has not bigotry been overthrown: 
with no other concussion to the British constitution, but 
toadd fresh securities to the union of England, Scotland 
and Ireland? Did she owe her success to submission or 
to the solemn and authentic signs, if justice was denied 

of her determination fo resist? Let the constancy and 
bravery of her long suffering and gallant people, answer 
these quesiions—Yes, let Ireland speak for herself, 
through the holy enthusiasm of her genius; by the inspira- 
tion of her muse; by the deep pathos and matchless beauty 
of her bard, when she tells the world—the interdict of the 
grave has been reversed—the day has come—the epie 
taph of Emmet may now be written! 

Let me apply her bright omen of success to our for. 
tunes, and the example of her spirit for our imitation, 

Yes, my friends, in making this application, we will 
indulge in no gloomy torebodings. We will not picture 
to ourselves the worst edict of exile which tyranny can 
pronounce wgainst a suffering people—an exile which pov. 
erty, ruin and desolation compel, by an inescorable fiat 
—-God forbid, after such an exile, the first but bitter fruit 
of an abject submission, that some of our descendants 
should be destined, in returning, if for nothing else, to 
visit the graves of their fathers, they should see no signs 
left ofa people “chat once was,”’ but these last decaying 
memorials of fondness and affection, and in wandering 
amidst them, to be compelled to exclaim— 

Alas poor country; 
Almost afraid to know itself! It cannot 
Be called our mother, but our grave. 

No! such a destiny is not in reserve for us. Taking 
counsel rather from courage than despair; advancing no 
claim that is not founded on our rig/it; pursuing at once a 
course of enlightened moderation and inflexible firmness, 
our cause, Which is the cause of the constitution, shall 
triumph. Again will fraternal affection bless the con- 
cord of this mighty union. This city, our venerable par- 
ent, the theatre once of victorious enterprize and gener- 
ously requited industry;the chosen abode of hospitality, 
refinement, and an elevated public spirit, will lift up ite 
dejected head to receive the renewed sunshine of God’s 
chosen blessings. Our fields, brightened with the verdue 
of unbounded promise and ladened with the fruits of 
luxuriant harvests, in their cheerful aspect, will reflect 
the prosperity of a contented and wnited people. We 
kuow the value of these objects, but let us not misunder- 
stand the price at which they are to be obtained. 

Can I more appropriately conclude than by offering you 
the following sentiment? 

South Curolina—Wisdom to her counsels; decision 


to her action; prosperity and honor to her ends. 
. . . . } 
continue in the path of error, begins to discover that 





NEW HAMPSIIRE. ; 
The legislature of the state adjourned on the 3rd_ inst. 
after a session of 352 days, 


From the New Hampshire Patriot. 

At aconvention of the democratic republican members 
of the senate and house of representatives, holden at 
the Eagle Coffee House in Concord, June 15, 1830— 
Samuel ‘Tilton, esq. was chosen chairman, and James 
Farrington, esq. appointed secretary. The conven- 
tion being organized and called to order, the follow- 
ing preambles and resolutions were unanimously 
adopted, and signed by nine members of the senate, 
including the president, and by one hundred and twen- 
ty members of the house of representatives, including 
the speaker: 

PREAMBLE, 

On the Declaration of Independence in 1776, each 
state, then represented in congress, became a separate 
and independent republic. Conscious incompetency t0 
carry on the war with Great Britain separately, led tos 
contederation of the states. After the close of that war, 
the confederation was tound to be inadequate to the pur 
poses for which it was designed, ‘The states then formed 
the present constitution. 

‘lhis instrument was designed to preserve the states, 


| not to destroy them. It was designed to protect each 


state in the exercise of all the essential rights of selt 
government. Separately, they were unable to guar 
against foreign danger, or prevent intestine commotion. 
To accomplish these ends, was the ehief object of the 
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union, Other powers were granted, beneficial to all, the United States, The revenues of the British empire, 


which each could not efficiently exercise. The principal 
of these, are the powers to establish post offices, and post 
roads, to regulate commerce, to create an uniform cure 
rency, and to settle controversies between citizens of 
different states. —But that the states were able to pre- 
scribe rules of property, to punish crimes, to regulate 
the intercourse of their own citizens, to establish schools, 
to make roadsand dig canals, was never doubted. “The 
states never complained, that they lacked ability to ex- 
ercise these powers, nor did they create another govern- 
ment to do these acts. This was not one of those evils 
which gave birth to the constitution, Each state contri- 
putes its share of the taxes, direct or indirect, which 
make up the revenues of the general government. Did 
New Hampshire expect, when she joined the union, that 
she would be taxed to make aroad for the benefit of a 
particular town or neighborhood in Kentucky, or any 
other state? Did she bind herself to contribute money 
to make roads or dig canals tor the use of the people be- 
yond the Hudson or the Potomac, beyond the Allegha- 
ny or Stony mountains? On the contrary, did she not 
expect that her means of internal improvement would be 
left untouched by the general government, to be applied 
according to the will oflier own people? She has made 
her own roads, and can keep them in repair. In propor- 
tion as the general government levies taxes to make 
roads in the other states, in the same proportion does it 
lessen our ability to make and repair our own, Other 
states consume our means, and we are taxed, not for *‘the 
common defence” or *‘general welfare” but for the con- 
venience and profit of particular towns and neighbor- 
hoods. If such appropriations are admissible, they should 
be equal. ‘lo each state should be given its due propor- 


tion, that the money may return to the same source | making of roads or canals, for the benefit of particular 
whence itcomes. But is even this politic, if constitution- | 


al?—What should we profit by it? The tax must be 
collected by one set of federal officers, and distributed 
by another. Much would be lost in salaries, commis- 
sions and frauds; and often for many dollars paid by the 
people, few would be returned. Is it not better to col- 
lect and disburse this money through our own state offi- 
cers? Is it wise to introduce among usa set ot foreign of- 
ficers, independent of our will, and often hostile to our 
government, to take our domestic affairs out of our own 
hands, live upon our substance, weaken the state and 
strengthen the power of the general government? Does 
this not lead directly to consolidation? ‘hey will seize 
our roads—what shall prevent their seizing our schools? 
Under the pretence of giving us money, when in fact they 
procure it by a tax on ourselves, they may seize and con- 
trol our schools as well as our roads, Our college has 
already been made independent of our government, and 
by an appropriation this institution may be made the 
property of the nation, and be arrayed against the rights 
ofthe state. What next? The same principle sweeps 
into its vortex, all our institutions, ‘The general govern- 
ment has only to give its money to make every thing de- 
pendent on itself. At length it may pay the salaries of 
our governor and our judges, when New Hampshire, in- 
stead of being a proud and independent state, will again 
become a humble and degraded colony. 


The system of appropriations, to promote local ob- | 


jects, is an effort to dribe the people with their own 
money. ‘“Lhat which is drawn from them in petty streams 
is thrown back to them in a flood; and although much 
has evaporated since it left the pockets of the people, 
they are expected to look on the returning remnant, a3 
aboon of great value. Every eye is to be directed to 
the general government, as the benificent source of all 
political good, and ariful politicians attempt to buy up all 
that receive, all that expect, and all that hope these bril- 
liant favors. We have more confidence ia the intelli 
gence of the people. “Vhey cannot but perceive that 


sucha system combines robbery, bribery and fraud, | 


They ave robbed of their substance to support a set of 
federal officers; a bribe is offered them in promised ap- 
propriations it they will support particular men; and they 


ave fraudulently told that this process of buying them up, | 
with their own money, is couducive to their own good | 


and the internal improvement ol the country. 


A hundred millions of dollars would not make the | ines, sv tar as he is concerucd, which shall have a 
‘roads and canals which have been actually surveyed in iplace in our next paper. 
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for a hundred years, would hardly make those which 


have been proposed and talked ot. We have heard ofa 
vail road here, a canal there; turnpikes and improves 
ments of rivers, every where, that a hope could be exe 
cited or a string of self interest touched. It is an ate 
temptat wide spread, general corruption, tending di- 


rectly to the consolidation or disunion of the states, the 


destruction of democratic principles and the extinction 
of liberty. Good roads are good things—but liberty is 
better. ‘he people of New Hampshire would sooner 
be free amidst the fastnesses of her mountains, than 
slaves armidst the luxury of good roads and splendid 
public works—the price of all corroding corruption. 

Itis happy tor the republic that we have a man at its 
heal who meets this enemy of our liberty, with the same 
fearlessness that he meta foreign invader. It will be 
the consummation of his glory, to conquer corruption in 
all its forms. While driving it out at the public offices 
at Washington, he attacks it also, in the more fearful, 
because more plausible form, of appropriations for the 
benefit of states and territories.— Whether he find it in 
appropriations for a single road in a section of a single 
state, or in twenty appropriations for the benefit of twen- 
ty states, he meets the enemy with equal firmness, and 
arrests its bold advance—therefore— 


Resolved, By this convention, that the only object in 
establishing the general government was to protect the 
states in making roads, digging canals, and exercising 
every other power of an independent government, not 
directly involving the interests of foreign nations, or of 
other states, or of their subjects or citizens. 

Resolved, That the appropriation of money, collecte 
ed trom the whole people of the United States, to the 


states, or neighborhoods, is a departure from the origi- 
nal object of the general government—unequal, unjust, 
and corrupt in its effects, and dangerous to the union, 

dtesolved, Vhat the taxes levied on the people, di- 
rectly or indirectly, should be no greater than are ne- 
cessary to accomplish the legitimate ends of the general 
government, and that if any surplus remain, after ace 
complishing those ends, it would be more politic and 
wise to divide it among the states—to be applied to in- 
ternal improvements, than that it should be appropriat- 
ed to those objects by congress. 

Resolved, That for his attempts to reform and purify 
this government, and particularly for the stand taken 
‘against this unequal, unjust, corrupting and dangerous 
system of appropriations, general Jackson has the 
thank of thisconvention, and in their opinion, merits 
the applause and support of all those who cherish. our 
federal union, and desire a pure administration of its 
concerns, 

Resolved, That we approve of the nomination made 
by the democratic members of the legislatures of the 





| states of Pennsylvania and New York, ot general Jack- 


son, as the candidate for the office of president for the 
next presidential term, 

Whereas, we esteem it the duty of the representative 
to act in obedience to the will of his constituents, or to 
return to them the trust contided in him—and whereas 
the hon. Samnmel Bell, senator trom this state in the con- 
gress of the United States, did, at a public political meet- 
mg, holden in 1827, at the capital of this state, openly 
and emphatically utter the following words, viz:—/When- 
jever I shull cease to represent the sentiments of a major- 
jtty of my constituents, so help me heaven, I will resign” 
—and whereas, it must be the anxious desire of the said 
Samuel Beil to ascertain the time when the duty may 
(devolve upon him, to which he thus solemuly pledged 
| himsell, before his constituents, his couatry and his Gad— 
therefore 
| _ftesotved, That the hon. Sumuel Bell, senator from 
| New Hampshire, in the congress of the United States, 





| haus ceased to represent the sentiments of a majority of 


| dds constituents. 
SAMUEL TILTON, chairman, 
| JAMES FPARKINGTON, secretary, 
, £opPe Mr. Bell has made a reply to these proceed- 
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ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ORDER, No. 34, 
Adjutant generai’s office, Washington, 3d July, 1830. 

1. The following list of cadets of the first class of 
1830, who have been by the academic staff, adjudged 
competent to perform duty in the army, are severally 
attached as supernumerary second lieutenants by bre- 
vet, to the corps and regiments respectfully set opposite 
their names, in conformity with the recommendations ot 
the academic staff, approved by the secretary of war. 

1, Cadet Alex. J. Swift, to be brevet 2d lieut. corps 
of engineers, Ist July, 1830.* 

8. John W. Barry, 2d lieut. 1st artillery. 
12, James H1. Prentiss, 2d lieut. ist. artillery. 
2. W. E. Basinger, to be brevet 2d lieut. 2d artillery. 
$. Walter S. Chandler, 2d lieut, 2d artillery. 
5. W. N. Pendleton, 2d lieut. 2d artillery. 
6. Geo. W. Lawson, 2d lieut. 2d artillery. 
9, Thomas B. Linnard, 2d lieut. 2d artillery. 
13, Robert H, K. Whitely, 2d lieut. 2d artillery, 

4. Francis Vinton, 2d lieut. 3d artillery. 

20. Benj. Poole, 2d lieut. 3d artillery, 

14. Edwin Rose, 2d lieut. 3d artillery. 

7. Thomas I, Lee, 2d lieut. 4th artillery. 

11. Simon H. Drum, 2d lieut. 4th artillery. 

25. Lloyd I. Beall, 2d lieut. Ist infantry. 

35, George Wilson, 2d lieut, 1st infantry. 

20. James M. Hill, 2d lieut. 2d infantry. 

38. John H. K. Bergwin, 2d lieut. 2d ivfantry. 

$6, George W. Patten, 2d. lieut. 2d infantry. 

41. John M. Clendenin, 2d lieut, 2d intantry. 

26. W. C. Heyward, 2d lieut. 3d infantry. 

30. James H. ‘Taylor, 2d lieut. 3d infantry. 

37. W. Eustis, 2d lieut. 3d infantry. 

42. Stephen B. Legate, 2d lieut. 3d infantry. 

22, Jesse H. Leavenworth, 2d lieut. 4th infantry, 

27. Joseph Riiner, 2d lieut. 4th infantry, 

31. Robt. C. Buchanan, 2d lieut. 4th mtantry. 

38. David H. Manning, 2d heut, 4th infantry. 

17. J.S. Stoddard, 2d lieut. Sth infantry. 

24. John I’, Collinsworth, 2d lieut. 5th infantry. 

$2, Camillus C. Daveiss, 2d lieut. 5th infantry. 

39. George W. M’Clare, 2d lieut. 5th intantry. 

23. Merewether L. Clark, 2d lieut. 6th intantry, 

29. ‘Thos. L. Alexander, 2d lieut. 6th infantry. 

33. John S. Vanderveer, 2d lieut. 6th infantry. 

$4. Thomas |. Royster, 2d leut. 6th infantry. 

15. John B. Magruder, 2d licut. 7th infanty. 

16. Aibert T. Bledsoe, 2d lieut. 7th infantry. 

18, John W. Murry, 2d licut. 7th intantry. 

19. James West, 2d lieut. 7th infantry. 

21. Samuel Kinney, 2d lieut. 7th infantry. 

40. Richard Ross, 2d lieut. 7th infantry. 

Il.—'The above brevet 2c licutenants will report by 
letter to their respective colonels, who will assign them 
to such companies as the imterest of the service may re- 
quire. ‘They are hereby authorized to be absent on 
furlough, until the Ist of November, when they will join 
their regiment and report for duty, unless otherwise in- 
structed from this office. 

Ill.—The following promotions in the army have 
taken place since the publication of the order of the 5th 
June, 1830, 

Third regiment of artillery. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Joseph A. Smith, to be 2d Lieut. 1st 

July, 1829 
Second regiment of infantry. 

Ist. lieut. Chs, FF. Morton, to be captain, 26th May, 
1830, vice Young, deceased, 

2d. lieut. “Lhoimpson Morris, to be 1st lieut. 26th May, 
1830, vice Morton, promoted. 

Brevet 2d licut. Abraiam Van Buren, to be 2d lieut. 
Ist July, 1827. 

fourth regiment of infantry. 

Brevet 2d lieut. Samuel ‘lorvence, to be 2d lieut. Lst 
July, 1828. 

Seventh regiment of infantry. 

2d licut. Nicholas Tillinghast, to be Ist. lieut. 30th 
June, 1850, vice M’Namara, resigned. 





*All that follow are cadets—and bear the same date, 
which we save room by omitting. 
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Brevet 2d lieut. Thomas C. Brockway, to be 2d lieut, 
ist July, 1828. 

The officers promoted as above, will repair to their 
respective stations. 

By order of ALEXANDER Macoms, major generaj 
commanding the army. 

R. JONES, adj. gen, 
MILITARY ACADEMY, 

The following list of cadets is to be attached to the ar. 
my register, according to a regulation, for the govern 
ment of the military academy, requiring the names of the 
most distinguished cadets not exceeding five in each class 
to be reported for this purpose, at each annual examina 
tion. 

Reported at the examination in June, 1830. 
*FIRST CLASS, 


Alex’r J. Swift, New York, 


2, Win. E. Basinger, Georgia. 
3. Walter S. Chandler, District of Columbia, 
4. Francis Vinton, Rhode Island. 
5. Wm. N. Pendleton, Virginia. 
*SECOND CLASS. 
1, Rosswell Park, New York, 
2. James Allen, North Carolina. 
3. Henry Clay, Kentucky. 
4. Richard H. Peyton, Virginia, 
5. Wm, A. Norton, New York. 


*THIRD CLASS. 


{. Robert P. Smith, Mississippi. 

2. Benjamin S, Ewell, New Jersey. 
3. George W. Ward, Massachusetts, 
4, Jacob W. Bailey, Rhode Island. 
5, Lewis Howell, Pennsylvania. 


*FOURTH CLASS, 

1. Frederick A. Smith, Massachusetts, 

2. John H. Allen, New York. 

3. Franeis H. Smith, Virginia, 

4. David B. Harris, Virginia, 

5. Wm. HH. Sidell, New York, 

*The first class is composed of the cadets who have 
been four years at the institution, who have graduated 
this year and commissioned in the army. The second 
class have served three years, the third class two years, 
and the fourth class one year. 





THE CHEROKEE INDIANS. 
Gettysburgh, Pa. July 6. 

We had a visit on Friday last from a gentleman (col, 
Gold, of Connecticut) and his lady, who were on their 
return from the Cherokee nation, where they have spent 
the last eight months, on a visit to their daughter, who 
is married to E. Boudinot, editor of the **Cherokee 
Phoenix.”? A great variety of interesting information re- 
lative to those people was communicated to us—all tend- 
ing to establish the fact, that civilization has made a most 
unexampled progress inthe nation. The great body of 
the Cherokees live in comfort, and many of them in 
affluence and splendor. Since col. G. has been amongst 
them, he has witnessed the clearing of lands, erection of 
buildings, and improvements of various descriptions, 
progressing with steady space. ‘The education of their 
youth is becoming an object of desire and attention; and 
religious instruction and general information is gradually 
finding Ks way through the community. A number of 
letters, written by Cherokee children, at one of the mis- 
sionary schools, were shown us. ‘They were well writ- 
ten, and the vein of piety running through them all, is 
evidence that the highest ani] most important interest of 
those young immortals, are not neglected by those to 
whose care they are entrusted, 

A large proportion of families manufacture woollen 
and cotton goods for domestic use, and also tor exchange 
for other articles from abroad, and the wheel of the 
loom meet your eye in almost every house, Col. G. 
had with hin specimens of their manufactured woollen 
and cotton goods, which were really excellent, and will 
bear comparison with those manufactured here: Our 
informant states also, that their roads are in fine order— 
that he was able to travel in his carriage through every 
part of the nation. He also attended the meeting of their 
general council and was astonished at the order and re- 
cularity of their business, and the talent displayed by 
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: . As respects their present perilous situ- 
pr — firm, relying with confidence upon the 
u rightness of decision of the supreme court of the U. 
Ss. before which tribunal they hope to have the question 
“io thing detailed to us, relative to the Cherokees, 
affords strong evidence that the wandering Indian has 
been converted into the industrious husbandman; and 
the tomahawk and rifle are exchanging for the plough, 
the hoe, the wheel, and the loom, and that they are ra- 

idly acquiring domestic habits, and attaining a degree 
of civilization that was entirely unexpected, trom the 
natural disposition of these children of the forest. 
f Sentinel. 


FLOUR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

We are now enabled to lay before our commercial 
friends, our annual statements of the flour and grain trade 
of the United States, It may again be remarked, which 
is abundantly confirmed by these tables, that whilst our 
foreign trade in flour has remained nearly stationary for 
five years, the inspections of wheat flour have been on the 
increase, Showing the growing importance of our domes- 
tic trade. Even with the short crop of 1828, it appears 
that there was no falling off in the inspections of 1829, 
which may be attributed to the operation of high prices 
early inthat year. ‘The table of “destination” shows 
that there was a diminution in the export from October 1, 
1828 to September 30, 1829, to the West Indies and 
South America, about equal to the increase in the export 
to Great Britain. 

The wheat crop of this year is likely to prove abundant 
in quantity and of excellent quality, and as far as the har- 
vesthas progressed,embracing the districts south of Penn- 
sylvania, the crop has, in general, been secured in good 
condition. In Pennsylvania the harvest is now general, 
and soon will be in New York, ‘here is a fair prospect 
that we shall have a greater surplus than last year, and 
without an increase in demand for Europe, which can 
only result from a deficiency of this year’s crops, we 
may expecta continuance of low prices in this country. 

[Philad. Pr. Cur. 
Inspections of wheat and rye flour and corn meat, in the 
principal ports of the United States, for the year 1829. 











Wheat due 
flour flour Corn Meal. 
Barrels. Bris. Hhds. Bris, 
Albany, 34,913 = aa és 
New York, 670,262 24,522 8,572 19,446 
Philadelphia, 297,206 39,523 7,710 18,888 
Baltimore, 473,604 12,801 1,609 6,483 
Georgetown, D, C. 104,077 731 os “ 
Alexandria, 156,849 368 ee e¢ 
Fredericksburg se ee es 
and Falmouth, 96,060 
Riclimond, 204,488 as 6¢ es 
Petersburg, 60,350 “e “ 
New Orleans, 157,323 as ae 6,549 
Total 1829, 2,255,132 77,945 17,891 51,666 
- 1828, 2,245,257 55,239 19,178 78,958 
1827, 2,061,459 34,487 16,869 51,192 
1826, 2,031,558 27,282 18,619 36,979 
1825, 1,882,611 57,419 14,781 51,297 
1824, 1,714,410 68,580 17,192 70,415 
1823, 1,557,724 75,620 14,705 36,863 
1822, 1,599,973 59,363 15,157 32,274 
1821, 1,707,350 43,976 17,449 40,693 


Quantities o our and grainexported from the Onited 
' , g } ' 
States, from October 1, 1821, to Sepiember 30, 1829, 


inclusive. 
> Wheat Rye Corn > 
7. flour. flo - meal, "heat. Corn. 
Barrels. Bris. Bris. Bushels. Bussels. 
1821 1,056,119 23,523 131,669 25,821 607 ,277 
1822. 827,865 19,971 148,288 4,415 509,098 
823. 756,702 25,665 141,51 4,272 749,034 
1824 996,792 31,879 152,723 20,373 779,297 
1825 $13,906 29,545 187,285 17,950 $69,644 
1826 §©857,820 14,472 158,652 45,166 505,381 
1827 $65,491 13,345 151,041 22,182 978,664 
1828 = 860,809 22,214 174,639 8,906 704,902 
1829 $37,385 34,191 173,775 4,007 $97,656 














Destination of wheat flour exported from the United 


States, from October 1, 1825, to September 30, 1829, 
inclusive. 


1825. 1826. 1827. 1828. 1829. 
British N. Am. provinces, 30,780 72,904 107.420 86680 91,088 
West Indies, 429,760 433.094 362,674 370,371 248,236 
South America, 252,786 285,563 271,524 308,310 235591 
G. Britain and Ireland, 27,272 18,357 53,129 23,258 221,176 








France, 102 275 19 6,265 17,464 
Spain and Portugal, 730 504 4,293 294 509 
Maderia, 3,597 6,119 5,171 4,061 3.779 
Other parts of Europe, 55,818 27,716 52114 54371 14,959 
Africa all parts, 7,623 5,403 4908 1,737 221 
Asia all parts, 15.433 7,885 7,239 5.662 4,362 

Total, 813,905 857,220 865,491 860,809 837,385 

COLOMBIA, 


PROCLAMATION OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Jouquin Mosquera, president of the republic of Co- 
lombia, to his countrymen, 

Colombians.--The part which we represent in the 
great drama of nations is interesting not only to us but to 
all South America. We are now presented with a most 
suitable occasion of offering to the world a powerful ex- 
ample of morality and virtue, of regenerating Colombia, 
of exterminating anarchy, and of enforcing the laws, the 
only means by which popular teeling can be restrained, 
and liberty established. ‘he constituent congress has 
given you the means of expressing the national will 
through the deputies elected by your own free will. 
The liberator of Colombia has withdrawn in order to 
calm the apprehensions of the friends of liberty; he has 
laid aside his laurels, and has quieted every pretext for 
disorder. 

At this important crisis, the representatives of the peo- 
ple have committed to my charge the provisional ad- 
ministration of the republic. IL have this day sworn to 
the constitution; and our adhesion to that alone is the 
only means by wh.ch all can act in concert and by which 
Colombia may be saved from the dissolution that threate 
ens her. ‘he pure love of country isthe sacred light by 
which Lam guided, and what more can you ask from a 
man like me, suddenly drawn from the private walks of 
life to be the faithful minister of your will? If you de- 
sire more, your honor, our glory and the national inter- 
est demand that you should express it, and the credit of 
promoting the good of the country will be yours. 

Citizens, of all opinions, unite for the interest of the 
country. What is past will be forgotten. They are not 
true triends of freedom who desire to excite a new revo- 
lution. 

Colombians, now is the time to increase our glory, and 
to perpetuate our political existence. Let us set an ex- 
ample to the new states of our continent, and Jet us shew 
our detractors that we are not unworthy to be free. 


Joaquin Mos@vuERA. 
Bovota, June 13, 1830. 





EARVHQUAKES IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 

Guatemala, May 3. The anniversary of the taking 
of this capital has been terrible for its unfortunate inhabi- 
tants. Every thing that was left by the civil wars, is 
now doomed to destruction by the earthquakes. Since 
the first of April, they began to be felt in the village of 
Amatillan, where there were many resident families, and 
others that had gone there that they might not witness 
the celebration of the anniversary of the capitulation of 
Guatemala, on the 12thinst. In one day, there were 
ielt no less than thirty-five shocks, and the inhabitants 
were obliged to go out in the utmost haste. These 
shocks succeeded each other with such force that they 
destroyed all that place as well asthe neighboring ones 
of Pinula, Petassx, and the plantation of Villalobos; 
Guilleu, Fraijanes el Rosario, Lagunilla, and los Delores. 

Up to that me, this capital had suffered nothing in its 
edifices, but on the 27th ult, they were repeated so forci- 
bly that every building sutfered—every house is aban- 
doned--sheds and huts are built up in the squares and 
in the houses that have large courts. The rains having 
commenced, the distress among us is incalculable; par- 
ucularly among the poorer classes. ‘he state assembly 
has suspended its sessions for a fortnight, as the shocks 
do not cease. ‘the state government, and all the aue 


thorities are in Jocotenango, with a great proportion of 
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the inhabitants, who are now living in the houses of the 
Indians. The federal government is in the great square, 
where they put up an awning made out of a sail, and the 
congress under a shed, placed upon the scite of the uni- 
versity. ‘The scarcity and dearness of provisions are be- 
ginning to be felt.--Some robberies have been committed 
in the houses abandoned by their owners. 

The handsomest buildings are ruined with the excep- 
tion of the Cathedral, the churches of St. Domingo and 
Ja Merced. The rest are left almost useless, especially 
the magnificent one of St. Francisco, which was not en- 
tirely finished, and those of Recoletos, Santa Theresael 
Carmen, Santa Catalina, and Candelaria. It has been 
found necessary to take out the nuns from the convent of 
Santa Clara, not only because it has suffered much, but 
also on account of the ruined towers of St. Francisco, 
which threaten to fall in the direction of the convent. 
The government has ordered those towers to be pulled 
down, and the neighboring streets have been stopped up 
to prevent the people from passing by them. The private 
houses have suffered much, but few of them, however are 
entirely ruined. 

As the funds are exhausted and the people impoverish- 
ed by the civil wars, by the confiscations, by the expul- 
sions and by the emigration of the principal inhabitants, 
the government can do nothing; the edifices which adorn- 
ed the city can never be repaired, the rank grass wil! 
cover them; and they will become the habitation of the 
owl, whose cries will mingle with our own lamentations 
over the accumulated calamities of a city worthy of ano- 
ther fate. This misfortune must necessarily augment 
the poverty and the emigration of the people, and the 
two Guatamalas will only be the doleful objeets of the 
curiosity of the traveller that may come to meditate 
among their ruins. 

Even while lam writing this letter, violent shocks 
are again repeated; and this day the parish of San Se- 
bastians isdemolished. Itis impossible to conceive the 
terror of the people. 1 do not know what will become 
of us, and | am sorry to give you the news, because it 
willleave you in suspense until the next mail. 


, 





A DEVILISH DUEL. 


We can imagine two inen so maddened as to proceed 
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both parties; they fell to the earth. Dr. Smith was dead 
when he dropped, the ball having penetrated his heart 
and Dr, Jeffries was shot through the breast, a wound he 
survived but four hours, ‘Vhey fought with perfect 
coolness, and thus fell, adds our correspondent, two 
good and brave men! : 
When doctor Jeffries saw that his antagonist had fallen 

he asked if he was dead, and being assured so, he de. 
clared his own willingness to die. Betore he expired 
he said that he had been a school mate with doctor Smith 

had been acquainted with him fifteen years, that the 

had been on terms of intimacy and friendship, and he 
bore also, honorable testimony to his character as a man 
of science anda gentleman.—It is not stated distinetty 
in the letter, what originated the cruel hositility which js 
exhibited in this melancholy affair, but it appears to have 
caused deeply wounded feelings onthe part of Mr. Jeffer. 
ies, Gur correspondent states that he had made many per. 
sonal friends in the section of country where he had fix. 
ed his residence, and was universally respected and be. 
loved. He was engaged at the time of this affair, to be 
married to a highly intelligent and amiable young lady of 
Mississippi, which cireumstance appears to have had 
connection with the duel; the lady reached the ground 
only in time to take her last earthly farewell of the ob- 
jectof heraftfection, Her frantic cries, mingled with the 
grief of her friends, the letter paints asa scene of the 
most heart rending description, 





CAPT. BASIL HALL. 

A lesson of good manners.—The regulations of the 
steam boats on the Mississippiforbid gentlemen from en- 
tering the ladies’ cabin. On his voyage up the Mississip- 
piriver, capt. Basil Hall having accompanied his wite 
into the ladies’ cabin, was apprised of the regulation and 
requested to retire. ‘To this hint, (although sense of de- 
corum ought to have sufficed without any hint), the cap- 
tain paid no attention, and continued to repeat his visits 
to the ladies’ cabin. At the request of the busbands of 
the other ladies, the captain of the steam boat at length 
interfered, and coolly, but positively ordered capt. Hall 
not to go into the ladies’ cabin, intimating, at the same 
time, that the order must and should be obeyed, Capt. 
Hall probably thought it necessary to show that a post 





to the extremities described below—but cannot imagine 
what sort of beings were those who acted as “seconds,” 

The Mobile Register of July 1, give the tollowing re- 
lation of a bloody duel fought in Arkansas the 17th June. 

Fatal duel.—We have received a letter dated Arkan- 
sas territory, June 22d, detailing circumstances connect- 
ed with an instance of single combat, which took place 
there, whose severity has scarcely a parallel in history. 
The letter comes, as it appears, irom a friend of one of 
the parties, Dr. D. H. Jeffries, with whom we had a 
briet acquaintance while he resided at Coffeeville; and 
the account is requested to be published, tor the mior- 
mation of the friends of that gentleman in this state. 
‘The parties were resident at or near Iberville, Louisiana. 

A challenge passed from a doctor Smith to doctor Jef- 
fries, on the first instant, which was accepted; tie inter- 
view was appointed tor Thursday, the 17th, and the dis- 
trance fixed at eight paces. 
partics met, took their stations, and exchanged shots, 
without any injury to either, 
inferrible from the remarks of the writer, that some ef- 
forts were made by their triends to bring about an accom- 
modation, but unvailingly, as doctor Jeffries declared 
that he would not leave the ground, till he had lost his 
own, or had taken the life of his antagonist. “Their pis- 


tols were handed to them a second time, and at this fire | 
the right arm ot Dr. Smith was broken, which arrested | 


the fight tor a few moments, UH ie recovered trom the 
exhaustation, when, he declared as he was wounded he 
was ready to dic, and demanded Gie seconds to proceed— 
‘The pistols were then put into thei bands tor a third 
time, Dr. Smith using bis letthand. At this fire Dr. 
Jeffries was wounded im the Uiigh, and lis loss of blood 
occasioned an exhatistation that ogam delayed the conflict 
foratew moments. ble reeoverced, and both then desir- 
ed to shorten the distance and continue the fight. “Vhey 
now stovd up the lourth tine, covered with blood, und 
at a distance of sia fect. ‘ihey were to fire between 
the words one and five, aud the shots proved tatal to 


When the time arrived the | 


After this shot, it seems | 


captain inthe British navy did not take orders fram a 
backwoods captain of a steam boat; and accordingly re- 
peated his visit to the ladies’ cabin, As it was Jate at 
night, nothing farther was then done. At sun-rise the 
next morning, capt. Hall appeared on deck, and was sum- 
moned by the eaptain of the steam boat to get his baggage 
ready to goon shore. Vhe steam boat was then some- 
where between the mouth of the Red river and the 
Chickasaw bluffs; with a very pleasant canebrake on each 
bank; and from two to five hundred miles from any seitle- 
meni. Under these circumstances going on shore, is no 
joke. Captain Hall could scarcely believe the intima- 
tion serious; but soon heard the orders given to one ot 
the hands, to ‘‘bring forward the English gentleman’s 
trunks, as he was going to be jieft when the boat stopped 
to wood.” A Kentuckian immediately stepped out trom 
the engine room, very little over six feet three inches 
high, of a complexion considerably lighter than sole lea- 
ther, and with a pair of fists closely resembling, in ail 
their properties, the vice at which he had been working; 
and moved along about seven teet at a stride, (as he was 
obliged to mince his steps, among the bales and casks on 
the deck), towards the pile of capt. HalPstrunks. Not 
a word was said, but in two seconds, half a truck load of 
baggages was on the Kentuckian’s shoulders, and all 
ready tor captain Hall do de /e/t at the next wood yard; 
where, as there were no hospitals, schools, nor navy 
yards to visit, the captain would not be pestered with 
having sightsand shows ‘‘erammed down his throat. 
Notwithstanding this, capt. Hall (strangely enongl) was 
rather unpieasantly affected wih the appearance of things. 
He tried to arguc, coux and wheedle, but all to 0 effect. 
tle did nul happen, ov this occasion, to talk loud, nor 
bluster, which was fortunate for tims and at the bast mo- 
ment, on the intercessions of the husbands of the jadies, 
on whose reurement captain Elall bad muwuded, the cap- 
tain of the steam boat relented, on condition that capt H. 
‘should learn better manners for the tuture.” 
( Boston Courter. 
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